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Dr. Abel 


4 MOST BEAUTIFUL AND EASY TO GROW 


GARDEN LILIES 


Freshly dug Oregon-Grown bulbs direct from our 
Gardens to yours. Every order will be filled with 
healthy blooming size bulbs with live roots attached 
ready to grow as soon as you plant them. Best of all 
these exquisite beauties are just as easy to grow as 
the old tiger lilies seen in gardens everywhere. Com- 
plete cultural directions included with every order. 


ROYAL GOLD—Pure golden yellow Rega! Lily. First offered by Walter 
Marx Gardens in 1956. A lily of simply breathtaking beauty and identical 
with the popular Regal Lily except for color which is glistening rich butter 
yellow. No garden should be without this most outstanding variety. 6 to 
7-inch bulbs. 


[J Each $1.70 [| 3 for $4.70 [J 12 for $16.50 


PINK TRUMPET LILY (Olympic Pink Selection)—Giant new pink lily in 
varying shades of rose, fuchsia, and raspberry. Picture a huge Regal Lily 
in pink instead of white for a good idea of what to expect at blooming time. 
As easy to grow as the common Regal, blooms 2 to 3 week later. Our bulbs 
were selected and tagged when in bloom to guarantee the colors advertised. 
In warmest sections of the country, afternoon shade is best for this variety. 
Large 6 to 7-inch bulbs. 


[J Each $2.50 [J 3 for $7.00 [| 12 for $25.00 


NANKEEN LILY (L. Testaceum) Often called the Nankeen Lily—one of the 
choicest of all garden lilies. There has never been sufficient stock to supply 
the demand. Plant habit is similar to the Madonna Lily except the flowers 
are pendant and recurved. The color is buff yellow delicately flushed pink 
with red anthers. A beautiful garden subject and a wonderful cut flower 
always in demand by florists. Blooms in early July and prefers a sunny 
location in well drained sweet soil. Like Madonna, this lily must be planted 
shallow. 5 feet. 7 to 9-inch bulbs. 


C] Each $1.95 [J 3 for $5.25 a 12 for $20.00 


DR. ABEL— Most brilliant deep red lily selected as the best of this color 
from thousands of Fiesta Hybrid seedlings. The deep green foliage, brown 
stems and vivid lacquered red blooms make a most handsome garden plant. 
Named after the late lily pioneer, Dr. Abel, it has received the Award of 
Merit from the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. Height 4 to 6 feet, 5 to 
6-inch bulbs. 

[J Each $1.25 [| 3 for $3.00 [| 12 for $10.00 


6 Bulbs of one variety may be ordered at the dozen rate. 


[| ONE EACH OF THESE 4 MOST BEAUTIFUL LILIES .. $6.95 
[_] THREE EACH (12 BULBS) FOR ONLY.................. $18.50 


Labeled and Postpaid 
HOW WE PACK YOUR LILIES 


We pack all lilies in sealed moisture retentive polyethylene 
bags. If you cannot plant the bulbs when received, open the 
bags and inspect the bulbs for possible damage in transit, then 
replace and leave them in the bags until you can plant. The 
bulbs may remain in our sealed polyethylene bags for weeks 
with perfect safety. They will not lose one bit of their fresh- 
ness or vigor. 


Welt Mane Gardens 


Box 38-H9, BORING, OREGON 
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Pink Trumpet Lily 


Nankeen Lily (L. Testaceum) 
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* of scientific prevention 


Like the dramatic progress in medical science, mod- 
ern tree care bears little resemblance to the crude methods of only 
fifty years ago. No longer is it enough to repair damage—to cut 
away a limb that has died. Today, as always, we seek the answer 
“Why"—the cause of the damage or disease and apply every mod- 
ern technique and curative treatment. Only in this way can America’s 
rich heritage of shade trees be preserved. 


Scientific tree care is available to you through your local Bartlett 
representative, a highly skilled technician backed by the knowledge 
and experience of the Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories. If you 
have trees which you value, it will pay you to consult him before you 
need him. No one knows better than a Bartlett client, that an ounce 
of scientific prevention is worth many many pounds of cure. 


BARTLET T cavers 


Home Office, Research Laboratories and Experimental Grounds, Bartlett School 
of Tree Surgery, Stamford, Conn. Local Offices from Maine to the Carolinas, 
and West to Indiana. See your Local Telephone Directory for Local Address. 
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Letter to the Editor 


Hardy Plants for Maine 


Dear Editor—Here in Maine, in our cold 
northeast corner of the country, we are 
always searching for distinctive flower- 
ing trees that are hardy enough to survive 
the cold winters. 


constant experimenting, we 
list of tried and true 
trees, and among 
applaud the fringe 
tree (Chionanthus virginica), with its del- 
icately fragrant white flowers; the sorrel 
tree or sourwood (Oxydendrun arboreum), 
with its glistening leaves; the American 
mountain ash (Sorbus americana with 
its colorful clusters of berries in the fall; 
and Japanese tree lilac (Syringa amuren- 
sis japonica), with its large heads of 
creamy white flowers that appear after all 
the other lilacs have finished blooming. 


Through 
have worked out a 
ornamental flowering 
them we especially 


Others that we have found dependable 
include the Carolina silverbell (Halesia 
carolina), with its charming white bells, a 
choice small tree that is too little planted 
the little-leaf lilac Syringa 

which never fails to give us 
August; and the 
( aragana arbo- 


in Maine; 
microphylla 
flowering in 
pea shrub 
with its yellow 
foliage, the 


a SC cond 

Siberian 
blossoms 

nearest to 


rescens pea 


and gray-green 
acacia that we can grow. 

white-flow- 
Exoc horda 
apple 


We also think highly of the 
bush 
swect 
its blush-colored 
Elae- 


c lae- 


pearl 
wild 
for 
Russian olive 
agnus angustifolia) and the cherry 
E. multiflora), both of which have 
hop _horn- 
virginiana), 
branches; 
Nyssa 


crimson 


common 
th« 
coronaria 


cring 
racemosa crab 


Malus 
fragrant flowers; th« 


agnus 
shiny leaves; 
beam or Ostrya 
with its intricate pattern of 
and the black tupelo or black gum 
for the bright 


silvery-green 
ironwood 


sylvatica noted 


of its autumn foliage. 

For summer bloom we rely on mountain 
stewartia Stewartia ovata), with its 
creamy white cup-shaped flowers. 
have tried without suc- 
cess because we are too far north include 
the hardy silk tree Albizzia julibrissin 
rosea); waterer laburnum or golden chain 
tree (Laburnum watereri); and flowering 
dogwood (Cornus florida), which we have 
tried time and time again to no avail. 


Some that we 


—Rosa.Linp Ricuarps, Chairman 
A. M. R. Memorial Hardy Experiment 
Planting Group 
Kennebec Valley Garden Club 
Kennebec, Maine 


Garden Planning Course 

\ course in Garden Planning will be 
given by Mrs. Francis Warren Mitchell, 
Hingham Garden Consultant, at the Bos- 
ton YWCA, 140 Clarendon St., on Wed- 
nesdays, starting October 2 and continuing 
for five consecutive weeks, from 10:30 
4.M. to 12 noon. The course is planned 
for new gardeners, as well as experienced 
amateurs faced with special problems. The 
fee is $10.00, and YWCA membership of 
$2.00 is required of all class members. The 
group will be limited io 20 in order to 
assure individual attention. 
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onderful things happen... 
e+. WHEN YOU PLAN WITH A WAYSIDE CATALOG 


If you like the newest and best in horticulture, prepare to lose 
your heart to Wayside’s colorful, 130 page Fall Catalog. It un- 
fetters the imagination and brings you a refreshing ‘new experi- 
ence in sheer gardening pleasure. Among the more than 1300 
magnificent garden subjects of unequalled quality and beauty, 
you will find much to send your spirits soaring 


roses, exotic lilies 


greed” plants 


Some outstanding subjects for the Garden 


SPIRAEA, Trilobata. Swan Lake. A rare and 
lovely Spiraea, most beautiful of the white 
spring flowering shrubs. We predict that millions 
will be used because it is just perfect for the new 
low type architecture of the modern home. Never 
grows over 3 to 4 ft. tall and is completely cov 
ered with unbelievable masses of white flower 
clusters that mingle with the stunning dark green 
leaves. A splendid, profusely blooming shrub for 
the small garden 


New CORYLUS, Contorta. This rare and ex 
citing new shrub will be the conversation piece 
of your garden all year round. Its curiously 
twisted, turned and almost corkscrew-like 
branches create an unusually lovely effect against 
the snow in winter. Often referred to as the 
“Harry Lauder’s Walking Stick Bush’ because 
of its striking resemblance to one of Harry's 
famous canes. Slow growing and easily cared for, 
it does well in sun or shade. Height about 7 ft. 


FRAGRANT 
SNOWBALL 


Plant Pat. 
#776. 


87 MENTOR AVE. 


Wanside 


VIBURNUM, Carlcephalum 


Finest new flowering shrub 
offered in 50 years 


SPIRAEA 
Trilobata 
Swan Lake 


Superb new 
new shrubs, rare new bulbs and hardy “Peds- 











CORYLUS 
Contorta 


New VIBURNUM, Carlcephalum. Splendid new 
English introduction won highest honors at London's 
famed Royal Horticultural Show. It is a beautiful and 
very fragrant version of the ever-popular Snowball. 
Large, 6-inch clusters of dazzling white flowers bloom 
lavishly on handsome, 6 ft. plants. Requires no care 
and is hardy at below zero temperatures. 


SEND FOR THE WORLD’S FINEST 
HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 


To secure your copy, please enclose 50¢, coin or 
stamps to cover postage and handling costs of this 
heavy book. No other catalog in America can match 
Wayside’s complete selection of over 1300 worthwhile 
new shrubs, prize roses, rare bulbs. exotic lilies and 
hardy plants. 130 pages. with hundreds of true color 
illustrations and helpful cultural directions. 


MENTOR, OHIO 


Gardens 








Porma-NWest ters 


Never Rot or Rust Perfect Nesting 6 Sizes 
22a 11 x2%\"” 8x 1222%" 

2 for $3.50 ¢ 4 for $6.95 3 for $1.65 «6 for $2.95 
6 for $9.25 12 for $5 50 


a eoen. Stee bso 043 ter Gh NEW GARDEN GLASPOOL 


for $1.35 ¢6 for $2.50 
ss iat SPP a: Rugged Fiberglas molded in an attractive free form 
442’ long, 3’ wide and 15” deep tapering to 4” 

varies in depth to suit all aquatics. Has built in 
Send for Free Literature on Indoor Greenhouse, Moistrite boxes for plants. Easily installed—no plumbing— 
Seed Starter Kit and Fluorescent Light Stand just dig a hole, position pool level with top of 


GROWERS SUPPLY COMPANY ground. Wide flange top keeps dirt out. Price, 
Dept. 2211B aon Astiet, thiemhien $44.50 F.O.B. Warren, R. I. Production Plastics 


Corp., Box 148, Warren, Rhode Island. 
® e 
African Violets 


Tope ta Double Ptate, $1.50 each. Cameliia, y PET PORTRAITS 


osette, Pir 


Combination Offer One of each 4 sizes above 
$2.95. Please add 10* for Postage to All Orders 








avorite ringe owe ach. Black 

a Serre These heart warming and decorative crayon 
Double Flowering Trees Slee Peek, Doobie portraits convey the warm affection your pet 
inapiration. Dewiie ime oehe, White Prids. feels for you. It may be your horse, cat or 
Ever Popular Varieties of Beauty and Per- dog—your own personal champ. Beautifully 
eects tai Sparkle, Pink Neptune, Pink Dilly mounted in an 11” x 14” portrait folder ready 
or coe ae, ' for framing. Makes the perfect life-time gift, 
Excellent Bloomers, 75¢ 00cm, fetal Girl, Pink too! Executed by top-notch professional artists. 
Shocking a ale Pe A Send clear, crisp photo of your pet and $10 
ORDER DIRECT FROM AD 00 of tems, On all to Pet Portraits, 162 Newbury Street, Boston 


postage o I : - ‘M a5 
lers of over $3.00, add 65¢. w i 16, Mass. 


spiratio 


ing, Pai 


Gre and Sunday aflernoon 


Free color catalog 
on request 


@ BETHAYRES 4, PA. 


GREENHOUSES NEW FLOWER AND SHRUBBERY 
SUPPORT 

POSEY BOARDS Flowers and shrubs have nothing to fear from 
rains, winds and other hazards if supported by 
these strong wire uprights. Each unit is 27” 
high and its curved horizontal section is a gent- 
ly curved 14”. Three interlocking units make up 
the support illustrated. Easy to store and easy 
to set up. Available through distributors and 
their dealers. For information, write Mid-States 
Steel & Wire Company, Dept. H, Crawfords- 
ville, Indiana. 














Hand-carved, dark wood bases for flower or 
fruit arrangements 
20°’ x I1 $4.50 14"°x 9” $3.50 
Set $7.00 idd $.50 West of Mississippi 
Mrs. Robert Barton's Garden 
foxharo 


Found 
Shop, 75 Granite St voc 





FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 


TREE PEO IN 5 Ey ; ; ARRANGEMENTS 


Stimulating new book on this intriguing art and 
The Aristocrat of the Garden the only one on the subject! Tells and shows 
SPECIAL OFFER how to choose and use fruits and vegetables 

’ alone . . . or with flowers, foliage and drift- 
ALL NAMED © ALL DIFFERENT ¢ OUR CHOICE - wood ...to make charming, _ interesting 
arrangements for every occasion. Irresistable 


SELECT YOUR COLOR — 2 yr. Grafts ran | 
¥ gift for every hostess, bride-to-be and arranger. 


TE ; : 

PIN é Over 100 photographs, two in full color, 128 

ScAmer 3 ron $4.00 each 4 pages. $3.50 Postpaid Horticulture’s Book 
Dept., 300 Mass. Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


PURPLE 
Fall Delivery September and October 


FREE CATALOG 
8810 COLERAIN RD. 


CURTIS GARDENS = cwewnati 31, oHI0 
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Books reviewed on this page may be 
ordered from Horticulture’s Book Dept., 
300 Mass. Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


Pleasing and Engaging 
FLOWERS AND THEIR Histories. By 

Alice M. Coats. Pitman Publishing 

Corp., New York. 350 pp. $7.95. 

It is natural that the enthusiast for a 
hobby should talk about it, and of all such 
enthusiasts none are more vocal than gar- 
deners, as the success of the garden club 
movement has happily shown. If a gar- 
dener should also be literate a manuscript 
will result and, if a publisher can be 
found, a book. 

The urge to publish is doubled when 

an ingenuous writer has lit upon the lush 
gardens of the old herbals—Turner, Lyte, 
Gerard, Parkinson—and finds irresistible 
the temptation to quote quaint phrases or 
colorful comments. The result is usually 
another tussie-mussie book with an ephe- 
and a limited sale, most of it 
remainders. The intermittent 
books has tended to be- 
come something of a spate, and we have 
been offered, particularly from England, 
a diversity of titles without much accession 
to what is already available in others. 

Standing out from among them, by rea- 
son of its readability and the 
much material that is new to such eclectic 
is the recently published Flowers 
Histories by Alice M. Coats. 
title should have been pre- 
ceded by the word ‘Some’, for what we 
have here is a series of about 160 en- 
gaging essays on border flowers and herbs, 
followed by several short biographies, 
making a book of 350 pages, substantial 
in size yet not so large as to be incon- 
venient in the hand. 

It is attractively, though not extensively, 
illustrated with reproductions of old 
plates, colored and plain. The type is easy 
on the eyes and the printing is of the 
standard for which the Curwen Press is 
renowned. Altogether it is a pleasing, in- 
formative and entertaining book, admir- 
ably suited for a gardener’s winter read- 
ing and well worth a place on any horti- 
cultural bookshelf. 

Although Miss Coats does lean rather 
too heavily on the herbalists, chiefly Ger- 
ard and Parkinson, she knows it, and gives 
reasons in her Foreword, where she fur- 
ther disarms the critic by disclaiming any 
qualifications except love of the subject. 

Flowers and Their Histories is more 
free than perhaps might have been ex- 
pected from the foolish ‘legends’ which 
often exist only in print, copied by one 
naive writer from another, and from such 
Victorian sophistry as ‘the language of 
flowers’. Miss Coats is no plagiarist and 
has obviously dug with an industrious 
spade in her original sources. 

—F. C. CouLTER 


meral life 
among the 
stream of these 


books, 
and _ their 
Perhaps the 
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inclusion of 


These 4 Aristocrats of American Flowering Evergreens will give you 
gorgeous bloom from May through July. Carefully dug and packed. 
Easy to plant. Like acid soil, moisture, part shade. We ship tens of 


thousands every year. 


Sturdy plants—12 in. high 
RHODODENDRON Maximum, white in July 
RHODODENDRON Catowbiense, rose in June 
RHODODENDRON Carolina, pink in May 
KALMIA (Mtn. Laurel), pink-white in June 


OLDER — BUSHIER 


4- to 6-stem plants, 2 years older. Some blooms next year. Balled 


and burlapped. 
5 of each variety 


25 of each variety 
(100 plants) 


BIG, BUSHY SPECIMENS 


1% to 2 ft. high. Most are already budded for bloom next year. 


Balled and burlopped. You select any 5 named above 


(All above items shipped express. You pay express (about $5.00) 


HEMLOCKS °*22 


on arrival.) 


25 


These trees are lusty 6-year-olds. Ideal 
size for safe shipping, easy planting, 
quick growing. Hemlock makes the most 
beautiful of all hedges. Sun or shade. 
Space 18 inches apart. 


NURSERY 
GROWN 


100 same size (12 to 15 inches) 
25 larger (15 to 18 inches) 

100 larger (15 to 18 inches) 

100 smaller (9 to 12 inches) 


(You pay express on arrival—about $2.00 to $5.00) 


Perfect Ground Cover for 
eral and Shady Places 


MYRTLE (Vinca Minor) 


A neot, sturdy creeping plant that stoys 


Every one a “conversation piece” . 


Per 100 





OFFER A 
5 each of all 4 
named varieties 


20 plants 
$14.50 








OFFER B 
25 each of all 4 
named varieties 


100 plants 
$50.00 











12 to 15 inches high 
Twice transplanted 
Sturdy — Bushy 


RARE TREES 


FOR THOSE WHO WANT SOMETHING UNUSUAL 
Postpaid 


Dawn Redwood (Metasequoia) 


12 to 15 inches (pot) 
3 to 4 feet... 


green all winter. Blue flowers in May. Medlar (Mespilus) 


Resists insects, disease and drought. Our 
big heavy clumps with 12 or more stems 


2-year grafts. . 


con be planted 2 ft. apart on level; 1% ft. on "“Waterlily” Magnolia 


slopes. You cover big areas for little money. 


12 to 15 inches (pot)... 


Cornus kousa chinensis (June Dogwood) 


PACHYSANDRA 


Thrives under trees and #j 
in poor soil. Beautiful 

shiny evergreen 

leaves. Space 6 

in. apart. 


Baltic wy defies 100 $gs 
dogs, children and PLANTS, 


drought. Steep slopes, 
sun or shode. Space | ft. $26” 1000, $85 





14 to 2 feet 


Albizzia jul. rosea (Hardy Mimosa) 


4 to 5 feet 


Stewartia pseudocamellia 
Franklin Tree (Franklinia) 


Dove Tree (Davidia involucrata) 


2 to 3 feet.. 


eeee 


FALL CATALOGUE sent FREE with each order, or send 10¢ (50¢ W. of Rockies) 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Dept. H-16 « 


Highlands, N. J. 





Large-Flowering 


Clemati¢ 


“Queen of Vines’’ 


“Re - 
Are you Clematis-Conscious? Do you 
know what breath-taking beauty their 

add to your 


more thousands of 


long lasting blooms will 
garden’? Each year 


America’s 


ire being 


most successful gardeners 


thrilled by 


in their own gardens. 


these pere nnial 


climbing vines 


introduction offer that lets 
modest cost. And 


Here ’s an 
vou try Clematis at 
you can plant successfully this fall. 


RAMONA gorge elvety lavetr 
bloon rt sf a vetals, 


mer bloomer 


COUNTESS de BOUCHARD... 


s g 


grower rofuse bl 


GUIDING STAR rge crimson-pur 
! dir etal waves of gorgeous 
1utumn. 


ywers 


blooms from mid-summer to late 


ibove plant shipped at 
All 3 othe _ plant ng time $5.38 


r only 
postpaid 


r $1.95 eac 


ORDER TODAY 
teed! by \r eT 


nd Propagat 


FREE COLOR CATALOG 
nm « Clematis varieties 
other unusual 


Your itisf ior Guar- 
s Larg emati 


ywers 


world’s 


yfters 


irgest selectic f named 
e range of « rs and habits. Also 


und ornamentals. Catalog on request. 





VISIT OUR DISPLAY GARDENS IN 
JUNE OR JULY 1958 
we planning a trip throug 
New York, write for free map 











JAMES 1. GEORGE « son, inc. 


FAIRPORT 5, NEW YORK 








Send for illustrated book on 


RHODODENDRONS 


and 


EXBURY AZALEAS 


Named varieties, selected seedlings 


Describing over 250 varieties, plus complete 
cultural notes and reference material. Send 
25¢ |in coin) for postage and handling. 


BRYDON’S “scien. oregon 
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page may be 
Book Dept., 
15, Mass. 


Books reviewed on _ this 
ordered from Horticulture’s 
300 Mass. Avenue, Boston 


A World of Wonder 
GARDENING: A New WorLpD FOR 

CuHriLpREN. By Sally Wright. The 

Macmillan Co., New York, N. Y. 

183 pp. $2.75. 

Parents trying to their chil- 
dren that gardening means something be- 
sides pulling weeds will find the answers 
in this book. Surely no one, except this 
author, has rounded up so many activities 
connected with gardens and their prod- 
ucts. In summer youngsters may have fun 
with a strawberry barrel or a pyramid gar- 
den or perhaps a midget garden. Later in 
the scason come the making of terrariums 
and dish gardens, the drying of flowers, 
the preservation of leaves and 
“magic garden” in the cellar. As_ the 
jacket states, the book is a cornucopia of 
stimulating ideas for boys and girls. 


convince 


even a 


The Flowering World Explored 
{ct Asout THE FLOWERING WorLD. By 
Ferdinand C. Lane. Random House, New 
York, N. Y. 141 pp. $1.95. 

Mr. Lane does not, of course, tell liter- 
ally all there is to know about all of the 
world’s flowering plants, but he comes so 
near that his book is highly 
entertaining as well as instructive. Al- 
though intended for young readers, few 
adults who thumb through its pages will 
be in a hurry to lay it down. There are 60 
illustrations, all so well executed that 
credit must be given Russell Francis 
Peterson, the artist responsible for them. 
this book is 


doing so 


Considering its low price, 


not to be overlooked. 


Remember Your Trees 
Tree Care. By John M. Haller. The 

Macmillan Co., New York, N. Y. 

224 pp. $5.95. 

There is much in the way of tree care 
which a home owner can do _ himself. 
Also, there is much which should be left 
to the experts. Mr. Haller, a well-known 
arborist, will prove a_ skillful guide by 
aiding the reader in selecting the trees 
suited to his requirements and in 
meeting their needs as they grow and 
develop. He tells how to deal with the 
pests which damage older trees, but fore- 
sees the time when plant diseases will be 
largely eliminated. Much has already been 
accomplished, he writes, through chemical 
and antibiotic treatments. Questions often 
asked about trees in their relation to the 
law are answered, as well as those which 
come up when a tree doctor must be con- 
sulted. This book is recommended for a 
place on the home owner's bookshelf. 


best 


Broader Horizons 

READING THE LANDSCAPE. By May 
Theilgaard Watts. The Macmillan 
Co., New York, N. Y. 230 pp. $4.75. 
Studying the landscape is good reading 

as this author presents it in her fascinating 

and unusual book. It means finding his- 


Sketches add materially to the interest 
of this fascinating and unusual book 


tory, romance and adventure in forests, 
fence-rows, bogs and tree rings and the 
rain and fire, as well as 
was much traveling 
before this book was written and the 
many sketches were made to adorn the 
book. All this is in the field which natu- 
ralists call ecology, but that fact makes it 
none the less interesting. 


records made by 
the animals. There 


Commercial Vegetable Growing 
VEGETABLE Crops. By Homer C. Thomp- 
son and William C. Kelly. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., New York, N. Y. 611 pp. 
$8.50. 

This, the fifth edition of a widely used 
textbook, has been revised to include the 
discoveries in the growing, 
marketing of vegetable 
crops. There have been many drastic 
changes in market gardening methods 
and the two well-known Cornell Univer- 
sity professors who have authored this 
large volume describe them in detail. 
Many illustrations are included. 


most recent 
harvesting and 


On the Care of Succulents 

THE CULTIVATION OF SUCCULENTS. B) 
H. Jacobsen. John de Graff, New York. 
108 pages. $2.50. 

Dr. Jacobsen, realizing that his monu- 
mental work on succulents apart from 
cacti did not mect the needs of those 
who grow succulents as house plants or 
even those having small greenhouses, 
wrote this much smaller book in which 
he deals with the cultivation and care 
of this extensive group of plants. Trans- 
lated from the German by Vera Higgins 
of London, it will be eagerly sought by 
interested amateurs. 
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Gardening Indoors 
INDooR PLANTS AND How To Grow 
Tue. B. A. Bertrand. Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York. 92 pp. $4.75. 
Excellent illustrations, many of them 
in color, make this an attractive book, 
but the text, translated from the French, 
offers little to American plant growers 
and, indeed, may confuse them. The 
warning that all parts of the lily-of-the- 
valley plant contain a violent poison is 
one, perhaps, to be kept in mind. 


Meaning and Purpose of Botany 
Botany For GarpENeERS. By Harold Wil- 
liam Rickett. The MacMillan Co., New 
York, N. Y. 236 pp. $4.50. 

It is stated by Dr. Rickett that he has 
undertaken to present the basic facts and 
principles of botany for readers who have 
had no previous schooling in science. He 
claims also that he has omitted the “hor- 
rific array of botanical terms” commonly 
found in books dealing with this subject. 
With such an assurance, the amateur gar- 
dener need not hesitate to buy this book, 
which will reveal why plants act as they 
do and the remarkable processes by 
which they come into being. Botany For 
Gardeners will give amateurs a new un- 
derstanding of the material with which 
he is working. 


A New Edition 
INnsEcT Pests oF FARM, GARDEN AND OR- 
CHARD. By Leonard Marion Peairs and 
Ralph Howard Davidson. John Wiley 
Sons, Inc. 661 pp. $8.50 

Any book dealing with entomology is 
out of date in a few years, so many and 
so frequent are the changes in this field. 
For that reason it became necessary to 
revise and rewrite this well known text- 
book to bring the fifth edition wholly 
abreast of the times. Although not indi- 
cated in the title the book has an im- 
portant section devuted to insects which 
are injurious to stored products and 
household goods. Finally there is a chap- 
ter describing insects which attack ani- 
mals and the methods by which they can 
be eradicated. 


Co 


Calling All Naturalists 

In Ponps AND STREAMS. By Margaret 
Waring Buck. Abingdon Press, New York. 
72 pp. $3.00. 

This book was selected by the Boy's 
Clubs of America as the best liked by 
Boy's Club Members. Trained as an artist, 
Miss Buck is also a naturalist and bases 
her work on personal observation and re- 
search, which she also has carefull 
checked with experts. This book should 
stimulate a genuine interest in exploring 
the many small living creatures and plants 
found in and around the edges of ponds 
and streams. Surely, it should create a new 
delight in future excursions to fresh wa- 
ter ponds for every time you discover 
something new along with a greater aware- 
ness of the world of nature. After reading 
about what to look for it is fun, too, to 
be able to identify what you find and see. 
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30th ANNIVERSARY SPECIAL 


THREE GORGEOUS LILIES ONLY $2.00 


Here’s our greatest bargain offer — 3 beautiful exotic 
i} lilies — Speciosum “Crimson Glory,” DeGraaff’s famous 
nosturtium-red “Enchantment” (not pictured here) and 
Aurelian Hybrid “Limelight” Strain — a gorgeous trio. 
June to August blooming. We offer one bulb each, full 
flowering size. Shipped only in October, 
(Catalog value $4.50). Postpaid for only.. 


(FREE with this special, our ‘57 catalog) 
THE WORLD’S FINEST LILY CATALOG 


48 pages profusely illustrated in color, it lists over 175 
fascinating lilies, many new for ‘57. Also 12 kinds of 
Hardy Cyclamen, the finest Hardy Clematis, special Lily 
Food ond spray material. Really, it's a cultural hand- 
book, invaluable to lily lovers. To get your copy, send 
25c, coin or stomps, TODAY! 


$2.00 





mail you 





OLYMPIC HYBRIDS LILY SPECIAL 
See in your own garden the absolute perfection of our giant 
Olympic Hybrids (not pictured). They rate the finest. We'll 
in October, 
bulbs, postpaid for only 


three full 


flowering size $1.00 


(‘57 Catalog FREE with this offer) 
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CANBY, OREGON Lily Specialists Since 1927 
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FREE, 


ro HOME 
WNERS! 


“DO-IT-YOURSELF” 


LANDSCAPE KIT 


For Ranch Houses, Colonials, Split Levels, Cape Cods, Country Places, Modern Homes 





shrubs, borders, etc. 


hedges, etc. Arrange them BEFORE you plant! 
3. LanpscaPINc WorK Sxeet. Marked off to scal 
“lay out’’ your landscape easily and quickly. 
Ketty Bros. New Fatt ‘57 Coror 
0. ‘== CATALOG of GUARANTEED perennials 
P shrubs, berry plants, shade and 
fruit trees, etc. 








HERE’S WHAT YOU GET: 


1. FounpDATION PLantinc Guipe. For every type of house. ‘‘Dress 
up”’ corners, driveways, entrances, windows; how to use trees, 


2. Garpen PLanninc Cutouts. Scale drawings of plants, trees. 


Mail coupon below and you will receive... absolutely FREE 
this ‘Do-It-Yourself’ LANDSCAPING KIT that shows 
you how to add new beauty and value to your house and 
grounds. Complete instructions will lead you through every 
step of the planning, tell you where to plant trees, shrubs, 


| KELLY BROS. NURSERIES, Inc. 


vines, hedges, perennials, etc., to accent 
the beauty of your own house. Facts you 
need to know about fast-growing foliage 
for new houses... step-by-step instruc- 
tions to enhance driveways and founda- 
tion lines... disguise unsightly areas 
-..give your home a luxurious setting 
that can increase its value by a thousand 
dollars or more. To win new friends, 
KELLY BROTHERS, leading nursery 
for 77 years, will send you this complete 
kit... FREE and without obligation. 
Send coupon today. 





Dept. HO-9, Dansville, N. Y. 

Please rush me your Free LANDSCAPE 
PLANNING Kit, including (1) FouNDATION 
PLANTING GuipE, (2) PLANNING CUTOUTS, 
(3) LANDSCAPING WorK SHEET, and (4) 
Ketiy’s Bic Fatt '57 Coton CaTaLtoc. No 
obligation of any kind. 


BS cGbonose 
Address. . 
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WALDOR GREENHOUSES 


101 Models Under $500 
Prices as LOW as $239 


101 Waldor Aluminum Greenhouse 
models for less than $500—7 less 
than $300. WALDOR Greenhouse 
gardening is easier; a relaxing, 
year ‘round hobby or family 
project. Something to show friends! 
Extra income, too. All styles, sizes, 
for home or commercial growers. 
Prefabricated, simply erected, ex- 
tended with only wrench and 
screwdriver. No rot, no rust, no 
painting. 10-yr. Guarantee. 


Send 25c, NEW 4-color CATALOG 


WALDOR GREENHOUSES 


Dept. 1809 Salem, Mass. 
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IV hy Plant tn the Fat’: 
Ss ALL PI ‘NTING rime is here and since there are so many advantages in 
RO E F favor of a greater amount of planting at this time of year, it is dif- 


ficult to understand why so many gardeners think they have to wait until 


spring to set out most trees, shrubs and perennials. 

If you have vacant places in your shrub border, or you are planning a new 
shade tree for your lawn, or if you have the problem of landscaping a new 
house ahead of you, now is the time to get a head start for 1958. At this 
time of year, most nurserymen will be able to give you more attention, more 
help and better service. They are not as busy now as they will be next 
spring when everyone wants to plant. If the nursery of your choice is close 
enough to drive to it, you can see the plants growing and choose those 
best suited to your needs. Then you can have them delivered as soon as you 
need them. 

Many gardeners fail to realize that while the top growth of plants is 
limited to the warmer season of the year, root growth continues over a much 

elt’s NEW ... really double— | longer period. One of the big problems in transplanting trees and shrubs is 


on: to re-establish sufficient root growth to maintain the top. Thus, there is every 
about 100 petals . . . strikingly shapely ; stg, 
reason for transplanting at the time of year which will favor root development 


+ @ free bloomer ALL season... | as opposed to top growth. Fall is the ideal time. 
a strong bushy grower. \ tree planted this fall will be able to re-establish feeder roots during the 
Order Now — each $2.50 winter months, thus compensating for those roots broken or damaged in 
3 for $6.60 transplanting. Then, too, the newly planted tree will be off to an early start, 
Melvin E. POSTPAID absorbing plant food for the top growth that will develop in the spring of 


WYANT rose Specialist Inc. 1958. When you wait until spring to transplant, the top growth often starts 


. . as soon or even sooner than the root growth. Naturally this places a heavy 
206 Johnny Cake Ridge + Mentor, Ohio , places 
burden on roots that have been damaged, even with the most careful trans- 


FALL ROSE FOLDER FREE ON REQUEST planting job. But don’t forget to water until the ground freezes hard. 
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DISCOVER THE REAL BEAUTY OF im 


Create your own colorful setting, your own atmosphere 
of beauty around your home, and you will express all the 
love and warmth within. 


Visualize the loveliest of Spring flowers as they will 
surround your house—tulips, daffodils, hyacinths, and 
crocuses. Make this vision come true by planting PLANT DUTCH BULBS THIS FALL 
Government-inspected Dutch Bulbs this Fall. Inexpensive, 
sold everywhere; and as long as you can dig a hole in the 
ground, there’s still time to plant Dutch Bulbs. 
Discover the real beauty of your home. 








Camellias 
All-America 


Selections 


Cl naannim, the All-America 

Camellia Selection for 1957, 
was the first camellia to receive 
this honor. The new variety 
achieved this distinction in 
competition with new camellias 
developed in the United States 
and abroad in a selective three- 
year trial conducted by the 
All-America Camellia Selec- 
tions. Produced freely on vig- 
orous plants, the crinkly-tex- 
tured satiny flowers measure 
about four inches in diameter. 


uppHa, the All-America 

Camellia Selection for 
1958, is the second camellia 
to be given this distinction. 
Originating in China, it 
brings an international flavor 
to the extensive three-year 
competitive trials conducted 
by the All-America Camellia 
Selections. Flowers of Bud- 
dha, unlike those of the Ca- 
mellia japonica varieties, 
undergo transformations in 
form from the time they 
first open until they mature. 
Each petal of the unusually 
large blossoms gradually in- 
creases in size, arching in- 
ward and curving as the 
bloom develops. At matur- 
ity, flowers average from 
4% to 6% inches in diame- 
ter; 2% to 3 inches in depth. 





wuaclhas Are Hardter Than You Think 


Frances R. Van Gilder, Ocean City, New Jersey 


HE FOUNDING FATHERS of Cape May County, New 

Jersey, were seafaring men. In the old churchyards, 

many stones are marked “Lost at Sea”, while the 
sailing vessel is a common symbol above many an old family 
name. Like all travellers, the captains and their crews 
brought home souvenirs from their voyages, not the least 
of which were plants. 

Crape myrtle, which came 
from the Carolinas, is a com- 
mon sight around the early 
homes, where the magenta 
pink and pale mauve blooms 
of these big scale shrubs line 
many a Although ex- 
posed io cold winters, on 
many occasions, they continue 
to grow and thrive. Even 
though the crape myrtle is a 
woody-stemmed, waxy-leaved 
plant, similar to the camellia, 
it apparently survived trans- 
planting better than the ca- 
mellia. We have only one 
record of a camellia plant in 
Cape May county as early as 
1880. 

Since those early days, ca- 
mellias have been improved 
and toughened, so that we are 
now able to grow them in this 
area. Because of the moderat- 
ing effect of the ocean and sur- 
rounding bays, the weather in 
a normal season is reasonably 
good for camellia culture. The 
winter of 1955-56 is a poor 
example, for it was colder 
than usual. However, the offi- 
cial average weather reports indicate the degree of cold 
which may normally be expected. 

The temperature range is surprisingly small, although to 
us it seems uniformly miserable at times. High northeast 
winds, which swoop down on us, bring the salt spray that 
damages many shrubs and trees. Leaves are burned and turn 
brown. Local nurserymen recommend, as a precautionary 
measure, that all plants be hosed down with fresh water 
[his treatment, however, is not 
enough, the beautiful 


lane. 


after such a salt coating. 
necessary for camellias. Curiously 
foliage continues to glisten and shine despite the salt 
spray. 
OFFICIAL WEATHER REPORTS 
Ocean City, New Jersey, Winter 1955-1956 

Month Maximum Minimum 
November ; - 53 39 
December , 40 
January - 39 
February 45 

: 48 
OO (eee 53 
Pr ee 76 
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Seed pods of the camellia 


My own experience with camellias is not of long stand- 
ing, but my enthusiasm for growing them is that of a zealous 
convert. When planting my first specimen, I followed the 
rules carefully, and the results were more than satisfactory. 
In subsequent plantings, I have not been tempted to im- 
prove on standard methods. Under similar conditions, these 
procedures should apply and prove equally satisfying. 

Location is all important. 
Partial shade is desirable, and 
in this locality, where shade 
trees are something of a rar- 
ity, the north side of a house 
is the best location. This fact 
was demonstrated clearly this 
year, when an unusually hot 
day caused severe browning 

2) to the blossoms of plants in a 
sunny location, while those on 
the north side remained in 
good condition. The hot sun 
of the afternoon is the most 
damaging. 

Watering is vital to the life 
of camellias. Since their roots 
are close to the surface of the 
soil, they dry out quickly in 
warm weather. A_ thorough 
soaking once a week has prov- 
en sufficient in seasons of nor- 
mal rainfall, but puddling 
around the roots should be 
assiduously avoided. The _ be- 
ginner should remember that 
newly transplanted camellias 
must be watered thoroughly 
until well established. 

Drainage is also vitally im- 
portant. I have found it good 

practice to set my plants somewhat higher than the sur- 

rounding bed so that moisture will not accumulate around 
them. Since the roots are close to the surface, avoid cul- 
tivating the soil around the plants. 

Fertilizing is a highly individual matter. Heavy feeding 
is not necessary, but if you prefer heavy growth and blooms, 
it is possible to push the plants. For most gardeners, who 
are content with normally generous new growth, two or 
three applications (about two handfuls for each plant) of a 
commercially prepared camellia fertilizer are sufficient. | 
make the first application at the end of the blooming sea- 
son. This year the growth on my established plants was 
phenomenal. Never before have I experienced such an 
abundance of new growth, despite the fact that we are in 
a near drought condition. 

I have found it best to set out new plants in October or 
November. If it is not possible to plant them then, wait 
until early spring. The condition of the plant and the 
change of temperature, to which plants, shipped from 
southern nurseries, are exposed, must be taken into con- 
sideration when transplanting. This year I set out small, 
newly grafted plants which were brought from the south 
in full bloom. Thus far they have shown no sign of set back. 

Early spring snow seems to have no serious effect on 

Turn to page 468 
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Tulips, blue phlox, candytuft and pansies provide the 
dominant note of color when the dogwoods are in bloom 


One Woman's Garden 


The Story of our Front Cover 


Mary Alice Roche, 


rs THI beautiful garden,” 

my friend enthusiastically. 

“Just wait ‘til you see it; there isn’t 
anything like it.” 

I listened politely, but said nothing. 
We had often heard great reports only 
to arrive at the promised land to find 
a mass of flowers with no apparent de- 
sign or well-laid with no 
bloom. Often we told that 
“the roses have just gone by,” that “the 
clematis was ruined by that rain last 
night” and that “the phlox will be in 
full bloom in a week or two.” 

“A beautiful garden” does not mean 
the same thing to the average observer 
that it does to a garden photographer, 
picture, which means 


MOST 


said 


out beds 


have been 


whe wants a 
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‘aldwell, New Jersey 


good design and background, flowers in 
full bloom and good weather, too. 

\s we drove up to the home of Dr. 
and Mrs. Edward Howe, in New 
Vernon, New Jersey, I noted the at- 
tractive landscaping, though not a 
flower was in sight. When we passed the 
front entrance, and went around the 
garage to the backdoor, before us lay 
a breath-taking picture: a broad ribbon 
of bright gold marigolds, pink petunias 
and deep blue Plumbago caerulea, 
spiked with white colchicums, ran 
along the top of a low stone wall, 
against a backdrop of gréen lawn, 
brilliant autumn foliage and blue sky. 
A walk of mellowed brick beside the 


flower beds led through a miniature 


rose garden to a comfortably furnished, 
shaded terrace. 

Here was a beautiful garden by any 
standard, with masses of bloom, in well 
laid-out beds, where the size, shape and 
color of the plant material were artis 
tically used to create pleasing line and 
design and the whole placed for enjoy- 
ment from any angle. 

“The Howe’s must have been gar 
dening since they were children,” I 
thought, “or they must have a profes- 
sional gardener. This kind of thing 
doesn’t just happen”. Then I met Mrs. 
Howe and learned how it came about. 

“This is my garden”, she told us. 
“Of course, it’s for the enjoyment of 
everyone, but what I mean is that I do 
the work myself. The children each 
have their own plot below the wall. 
Janie (aged seven) loves gardening and 
really has a green thumb. She brings 
in wild flowers from the woods and the 
‘discards’ other people can’t grow. 


Professional Advice 

“Dr. Howe plows the vegetable gar- 
den, where we also grow berries, glads 
and dahlias, and that is about all. 
However, I must give credit to our 
landscape architect, who 4 years ago, 
before the house was finished, studied 
exposures and made a blueprint for us 
which has been a great help. He sug- 
gested that we move the terrace away 
from the house so evergreens could be 
planted in between, that we build the 
wall at the edge of the terrace, which 
is the basis for the flower beds, and 
that we add some desirable shrubs at 
strategic points. Otherwise, this gar- 
den I laid out and made myself, though 
I had done any gardening to 
speak of before.” 

We learned that the long beds are 
full of bloom from early spring to late 
fall. First come the bulbs—scarlet 
Eichleri tulips, yellow and white daf- 
fodils with lavender-blue grape hya- 
cinths and pink and white tulips. Then 
come the candytuft and blue phlox. 

[hese are followed by perennials: 
pink columbine and dianthus, blue 
Chinese delphinium and Carpathian 
bell-flower (Campanula carpatica) and 
clump speedwell (Veronica maritima 
subsessilis). Germander, with its short 
rosy spikes of bloom which the bees en- 
joy, starts to flower in July, shortly after 
the annuals, which are set out in May. 
These keep blooming until frost, when 
the nearby chrysanthemums and au- 
tumn foliage of maple and dogwood 
join them in the grand finale. 

“Of course, I didn’t start with this 
in mind,” Mrs. Howe said. “To begin 
with, I put in whatever plants I liked— 
peonies, poppies and iris. I soon found 
they were too big and tall for the 
spot. They cut off the view from the 
terrace and made us feel hemmed in. 
So I transplanted them below the wall 
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where their blooms could be seen with- 
out obscuring the view. From then on 
I kept to low plants, very low in front 
and not too much higher in_ back. 
Chrysanthemums I pinch and _ pinch 
back to keep them low. It makes for 
maximum bloom, too. 

“Then at first I planted everything 
in perfectly straight lines, but soon 
found I needed to get away from all 
those straight lines, rather than ac- 
centuate them. Since then I’ve been 
aiming for a curving ribbon of bloom. 
My results are achieved by working 
with a garden plan, laid out on cor- 
rectly-scaled squared paper. Each plant, 
with its size and color, is marked in 
the square exactly corresponding to its 
location in the beds. By consulting my 
plan, I can plant new bulbs without 
danger of digging into the old ones. 
By September I look to find where the 
colchicums will be coming up, so the 
rampant plumbago can be_ trimmed 
back to give them light and air. Such 
a plan is indispensable when carrying 
out designs and color schemes. 

“And right now, while this year’s 
garden is in bloom, is the time to de- 
cide about next year. I'll soon be plant- 
ing more pink and white tulips to 
make deeper curves in my ‘ribbon’, 
with two shades of yellow tulips and 
some in a dark tone for accent. 

“When the delphinium and veronica 
were in bloom, I made notes in red as 
to where I will replant them when | 
divide them in the spring. The chry- 
santhemums were left on my doorstep 
by a friend, and I didn’t know what 
type or color they would be. Now that 
they are starting to bloom, I can de- 
cide what to do with them for a more 
pleasing effect next fall. I'll divide the 
whites and space them better, and add 
a few more whites and some reds. The 
yellow, blue and white of the annuals 
is good, but I'd like more white.” 

When we commented that we 
thought it seemed a lot of work for a 
busy woman, Mrs. Howe did not agree. 
The biggest aid in caring for a garden 
by oneself is a good mulch of buck- 
wheat hulls. This keeps down the 
weeds, yet allows rain to go through 
to the soil, which stays moist and cool. 

Buckwheat hulls, light and _ loose, 
can be raked aside from the spot where 
a new plant is to be set and then put 
back. Since manure or compost cannot 
be spread easily on a hull-mulched gar- 
den, they are dug in well at planting 
time. In addition, a liquid fertilizer 
is applied in the spring. 

“So, with practically no weeding or 
watering, all I have to do is some 
planning and planting in the spring 
and fall. The rest of the time I just 
enjoy my garden,” added Mrs. Howe. 
“After all, that’s what a garden is for, 
isn’t it?” 
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Chrysanthemums provide a harmonious combination with the color- 


ful orange fruits of the pyracantha espaliered against 





the house 


An espaliered flowering peach softens the wall of the house 


and adds to the interest of this chrysanthemum 


planting 
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Brick walls at Sissinghurst Castle are planted with vines and shrubs are massed in front of them. 
Looking toward the South Cottage, the vista is enhanced by masses of tulips in pastel colors 


Sissinghurst Gardens in Kent 


MERICAN GARDENERS seem to 
feel that most English gardens 
are the result of centuries of 

care and that it is practically impos- 
sible to achieve these mature effects in 
a lifetime, let alone a few years. Yet, 
in littke more than twenty years, a 
garden has been created at Sissinghurst 
Castle in Kent which should be an in- 
spiration to gardeners everywhere. Al- 
though its many modern features com- 
bine with enough of the old to make 
it compatible with its surroundings, the 
garden gives an impression of maturity, 
of having been there always. 

This garden was brought into being 
by V. Sackville-West, the eminent poet 
and novelist, and her husband Sir Har- 
old Nicholson, formerly prominent in 
government circles. Actually Sissing- 
hurst is not a castle. Originally it was 
a fortified manor house, built in the 
time of Queen Mary of Tudor fame, 
by an ancestor of Miss Sackville-West. 
It is gratifying to know that, after cen- 
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John Burton Brimer, Suffern, New York 


turies of neglect, it has been brought 
back to use and beauty by a member of 
the same family. Sir Harold has clev- 
erly used the remaining walls about 
the courtyards as a framework for the 
garden design and, collaborating with 
Lady Nicholson, has clothed the bare 
bones of that design with plantings 
which enhance the beauty of the old 
Tudor brick walls. 

Ihe appointed day for our visit, late 
in May, dawned with a drizzle. By 
the time we arrived at Sissinghurst’s 
mellow brick gateway, the drizzle had 
become a_near-cloudburst. However, 
Lady Nicholson descended from her 
study with such a warm welcome that 
most of the day’s gloom was imme- 
diately dispelled. 

“Well, you have chosen a day for 
your visit, haven’t you?” she exclaimed. 
“Such ill luck.” I suggested that we 
might talk then, returning next day 
for a visit to the gardens, since the 
following day was Saturday and she 


might have weekend plans. She invited 
us up to her study and we dried off as 
we talked to her. 

At the time Sissinghurst was pur- 
chased by the Nicholsons, it had fallen 
into ruin except for a few rooms and 
the two Tudor towers which crown the 
courtyard gateways. For the last hun- 
dred years it had been used as a farm, 
and the courtyards were choked with 
debris and trash. The walls were over- 
grown and mouldering, the moat filled 
with weeds. It must have taken great 
imagination as well as courage to vis- 
ualize in that ruin the possibilities 
which have since been realized. 

It took three years to clear out most 
of the rubbish and take stock of the 
advantages and disadvantages before 
serious planting could begin, she told 
me. Hornbeam and yew hedges were 
then planted, looking so forlorn and 
tiny that she wondered if she would 
live to see them large enough to enjoy. 
They are now kept beautifully trimmed 
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at about eight feet tall. Sir Harold 
planned the long axial walks with small 
intimate gardens opening off them, 
each planned for particular effects at 
certain times, keeping the design form- 
al, yet the planting so informal that 
there is no feeling of rigidity anywhere. 

I asked Lady Nicholson if, like most 
gardeners looking backward, she felt 
there were things she wished she had- 
n't done. She answered immediately 
and frankly that she would certainly 
change some things, mainly the shrubs. 
She would use more and better varie- 
ties of flowering shrubs and trees and 
place them more tellingly. This inter- 
ested me particularly because, for more 
than a generation in American gar- 
dens, flowering shrubs and trees have 
been used for lavish flower and color 
effects without the labor involved of 
dividing and transplanting perennials 
and annuals. 

It is difficult to know what 
tions to ask when one has never seen 
the garden, even with a most coopera- 
tive person like Lady Nicholson. After 
we had conversed about twenty min- 
utes, we were both relieved when the 
capricious English sun emerged and 
shone brilliantly. 

“Come quickly and take advantage 
of this before it changes its mind,” she 


ques- 
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advised. Then we trooped down the 
stairs and puddle-hopped around the 
garden, its shining freshness giving 
added point to the explanations of its 
co-maker. Although it is to Americans 
a sizable garden, the owners maintain 
it with only three gardeners and con- 
stant work by themselves. I could see 
why they were turning to more flower- 
ing shrubs. Already, though, there 
were many flowers against and on the 
walls. A clematis studded with pale 
pink blooms framed a gateway and 
against a tower wall a ceanothus was 
trained which sported a treasure of 
blue blossoms. Figs, climbing roses and 
other vines are used elsewhere on the 
walls. 

One of the features of the place is 
the pleached lime tree alleé. (We call 
them lindens in America.) We _ had 
been told that it was Sir Harold’s par- 
ticular bailiwick, when he joined us. 
The year before there had been con- 
siderable discussion about pruning the 
lime trees—whether to prune back 
hard as is done on the Continent for 
summer shade, or to leave some minor 
twigs which would bring forth over- 
head greenery to complement the mass- 
es of spring bulbs and early perennials 
which line the flagged walk under the 


limes. 


rae 


In the end, one row of trees was 
pruned hard, the other lightly, and it 
was quite apparent that early greenery 
clothing the branches which are inter- 
woven above the spring flowers was 
much more pleasing than the ugliness 
of the bare branches pruned in Euro- 
pean fashion. It was stimulating, too, 
to find that gardeners who had already 
achieved such a mature, finished-looking 
garden should constantly be trying to 
improve their effects and procedures. 

At one end of the lime avenue lies a 
copse of filbert nut trees which has 
been so heavily underplanted with 
primroses of every description and color 
that the Nicholsons justifiably call it 
their Persian Carpet, and enjoy it 
daily for more than six weeks each 
year. Elsewhere the garden has been 
as carefully planned as was this early 
spring garden. The rondel garden is 
devoted mainly to old-fashioned roses. 
I must return to see it some June 
when its roses, poppies, iris and ere- 
murus will show up magnificently 
against the yew hedges and brick walls. 
Another garden which would be en- 
chanting in early Summer is the white- 
and-grey garden with its avenue of al- 
mond trees draped with old white roses 
and clumps of regal lilies, gypsophila 

Turn to page 470 
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Sir Harold Nicholson’s pleached lime walk is bordered with masses of spring bulbs, beautifully harmoni- 
ous in color. At the end of the paved path is the nut copse, underplanted with Persian carpet of primroses 
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™™ Color Your Garden With Bulbs 


Plant Them With a Purpose 


Guinea-hen-flower (Fritillaria me- 
leagris) does well in rock gardens 


Blue, pink and white Spanish blue- 
bells combine with early perennials 


F FOR NO OTHER REASON, gardeners 
look forward to fall because it is 
bulb planting time. Somehow there 

is a keen sense of pleasure that comes 
from carefully placing the bulbs in the 
warm, moist earth to root and sleep 
through the long cold months. But as 
we plant, we dream up pictures of how 
these bulbs will look when in bloom, 
either by themselves or in combination 
with other plants that flower at the 
same time. 

When selecting bulbs for your gar- 
den, plan for the miniature as well as 
the big-scale kinds, the early flowering 
as well as the late. Thus 
you can enjoy a picture 
that will start with the 
first eranthis or snowdrops 
and finish with the last of 
the tulips, not to mention 
the many kinds of lilies 
which flower from early 
summer through the late 
fall. 

The earliest to bloom 
usually give us the greatest 
thrill simply because they 
are the first. Eranthis or 
winter aconite, with its 
cheery yellow cups, often 
starts the season off and 
is followed by snowdrops and crocus. 
These little bulbs look most effective 
when planted in groups or colonies 
where they are allowed to multiply and 
naturalize. 

Early flowering trees or shrubs, such 
as cornelian cherry, Chinese witch- 
hazel, corylopsis, winter honeysuckle or 
February daphne, can be underplanted 


Among the small bulbs, crocus still possess the power to warm our hearts 
the most. No garden is complete without a few of these spring harbingers 
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with snowdrops, crocus, scillas, chi- 
onodoxas, grape hyacinths, snowflakes, 
Dutch hyacinths, puschkinias and early 
daffodils and tulips. 

As the season progresses, allow for 
the showier and larger flowering bulbs, 
the many kinds of daffodil and tulip 
species, the large flowering daffodils 
and the stately so-called May tulips, 
the fritillarias, Dutch iris and lilies in 
variety for even later bloom. 

Finding suitable locations for these 
bulbs calls for careful planning before- 
hand. The species daffodils and tulips 
are appropriate in rock gardens where 


Early flowering waterlily tulips (Tulipa kaufman- 
iana) look best when planted in sizable clumps 


they will keep the company of arabis, 
gold dust alyssum, aubrieta, arenaria, 
primroses and other early flowering 
rock plants. In flower borders, daffodils 
and tulips which flower later combine 
harmoniously with bleeding heart, do- 
ronicum, blue phlox, pansies, hardy 
candytufts, early iris, Virginia blue- 
bells, forget-me-nots and pansies. 


Plant snowdrops where they will be 
able to form a happy little colony 
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Dainty scillas provide a touch of 
true blue in early spring gardens 


The various kinds of bulbs are also 
ideal for combining with flowering 
trees and shrubs. Did you ever try 
planting daffodils, in white and gold, 
around a particularly attractive speci- 
men of forsythia? 

Then, too, did you ever 
placing a clump of tall red or rose 
colored tulips in front of a _ white 
azalea? And how about pink tulips and 
a lavender azalea underneath the canopy 
of a white-flowering dogwood? 

The planting rules for bulbs are bas- 
ically simple. A sunny location and soil 
that provides good drainage is neces- 
sary for all. If you are working with 


consider 


make ex- 
arrangers 


The attractive Dutch iris 
cellent cut flowers for 


soil that tends to be heavy, lighten it 
with sand, peatmoss or sawdust. Often, 
mixing a handful of sand with the soil 
on which the bulb is placed works out 
just as well. 

Although planting depth varies with 
the bulb, a general rule to remember 
is to cover bulbs with soil that is equal 
in depth to two or three times the 
diameter of the bulb. 

Mulching after the ground freezes is 
advisable, and then all you have to do 
is to wait for the warmth of sun and 
rain to unfold the magic that will re- 
ward you many times the effort and ex- 
pense you put into it this fall. 
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READERS’ 
QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 


What are some plants that I can start 
now for winter bloom in my cool home 
greenhouse? I am especially anxious to 
have flowers during January and February. 


For winter color in your cool green- 
house, sow seed of Chinese forget-me- 
not, schizanthus, browallia, calendula, 
snapdragon, stock, marigold, sweet 
alyssum and many other kinds of an- 
nuals. In addition you can rely heav- 
ily on a great variety of bulbs, such 
as crocus, narcissus, hyacinth, tulip, 
Wedgewood iris, oxalis, ranunculus, 
freesia and anemone. 


What is the best time to move or plant 
Christmas roses? 


Christmas roses are best planted in 
the fail when cool, moist weather en- 
ables them to make strong root growth 
and thus become established before win- 
ter sets in. Use a rich, loamy soil and 
add humus, as well as some bonemeal 
and limestone. When the ground 
freezes, apply a mulch of straw, hay, 
evergreen boughs or other light, airy 
material to protect plants from wind 


and sun and the injurious effects of 


heaving. 


I have some fall asters which I want to 
move elsewhere. Should I transplant them 
this fall after flowering is over? 

Since fall asters flower so late in 
the season, the time to transplant, or 
divide, them is in the spring. If moved 
after flowering, plants do not have suf- 
ficient time to make good root growth 
before cold weather. This holds true for 
all late flowering perennials, such as 
chrysanthemums, heleniums, bocconia, 
boltonia, hibiscus and helianthus. 


Is spring or autumn the best time to 
plant lily bulbs? 


Although many kinds of lilies can 
be planted in the early spring, the fall 
is the best season to plant all kinds of 
lilies. The madonna lily, however, re- 
quires immediate planting, since it 
sends up a cluster of green leaves be- 
fore cold weather arrives. All other 
lilies may be planted through Septem- 
ber, October, November and even De- 
cember, provided the ground does not 
freeze. Planting the bulbs, however, as 
soon as possible results in good root 
development. 


My dieffenbachias are tall and leggy. 
Can I cut off the tops and root them in 
water? 


The tops of your dieffenbachias, or 
dumb canes, will root very easily in 
water. In fact, if you wish, you can 
continue to grow them in water in the 
manner of philodendrons and Chinese 
evergreens. If you cut back the re- 
maining stems of the original plants 
to about six inches, new sprouts will 
appear to form attractive plants. 


I would like to try forcing cape cow- 
slips or lachenalias into bloom indoors. Do 


they have any special cultural require- 
2 


ments: 
If you can provide lachenalias with 
cool growing temperatures, you will be 
able to grow them successfully indoors. 
Pot the bulbs, from September to No- 
vember, placing six in a six-inch pot. 
\ suitable potting mixture consists of 
two parts garden loam, two parts hu- 
mus and one part coarse sand, plus one 
teaspoon each of bonemeal and dehy- 
drated manure to each six-inch pot of 
mixture. Place potted bulbs in a cool 
place or coldframe that is protected 
from frost for several weeks until they 
make strong root growth. Then bring 
indoors to a sunny window where day 
temperatures are around 50° F. 


I have a blue hydrangea that bloomed 
beautifully this year. but was told not 
to trim it now as it will not flower next 
year. What shall I do? 


Since blue or French hydrangea 
(Hydrangea macrophylla) flowers on 
the growth produced during the past 
season, it should not be pruned now, 
otherwise you will cut down on the 
amount of flowers. At this time, remove 
old blossoms and any dead or super- 
fluous growth. Then in the early spring, 
as soon as the buds begin to swell, and 
this occurs early, cut away wood killed 
by the winter. In cold sections of the 
country, where there are several below 
freezing readings, the winterkill is gen- 
erally considerable. 
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I have some peony plants that develop 
small buds, which dry up before flower- 
ing. What causes this? Other plants 
nearby bloom prolifically, so I doubt if 
a disease is to blame. 


If peonies are planted too deep, buds 
will fail to develop properly. Since your 
other plants flower normally, too deep 
planting might be responsible for this 
condition. Check your nonflowering 
specimens, and if the crowns are more 
than one or two inches below the sur- 
face of the soil, lift and set the roots 
higher this fall. 
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A smooth, velvety lawn reveals the importance of a good seed mixture, periodic feeding, watering and careful cutting 


What’s Ahead for Better Lawns 


Schery, Director, Better Lawn and Turf Institute 


Robert W. 


AYBE IT’S JUMPING the gun on 

a New Year's 

polish the crystal ball, pre- 
dicting things for the future of your 
lawn. But a neck stuck out in Sep- 
tember should be no more risky than 
one in January. September ends the 
“fiscal year” of lawn making, 
except perhaps for late feeding of blue- 
grass, which is crisply green and grow- 


prerogative to 


active 


ing fat at this favored season. 

It is often puzzling to see new items 
garner the publicity on lawns, while 
old stand-bys are taken for granted and 
seldom share the limelight. Many new 
selections and turf grasses 
are being tested or have been released 


strains of 


from scores of research centers. Yet, it 
will be a long, long time before stand- 
ard turf grasses are materially displaced 
in seed mixtures. 

Some, such as Kentucky 
natural flexibility 


blue-grass, 


show a and wide 
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adaptability that is hard to match in 
an isolated strain of restricted heredity. 
Several named strains of Kentucky 
blue-grass have already been released, 
others are under test at 
centers. I wonder 
if such strains as the Arboretums, Del- 
tas, Merions, Newports, Parks and 
Troys of the future will not find use 
largely, mixed in small percentages, 
to “enrich” standard Kentucky blue- 


and 
turf-grass 


many 
research 


grass? 

Thus a proven lawn having 
survived nature’s trials through the dec- 
ades in the various climatic zones, 
can provide assured value. Man’s “crea- 
tions”, with limited testing, can add 
those attributes for which chosen, and, 
if able to survive well under the local 
conditions, gradually usurp the lawn. 

Actually, the selection of new strains 
of lawn grass is by no means confined 
to Kentucky blue-grass. Added to the 


grass, 


older creeping red fescues (Chewings, 
Illahee and Trinity) are such new- 
comers as Pennlawn, selected for su- 
perior performance at State College, 
Pennsylvania. No earth-shaking addi- 
tional strains appear imminent. 

\ multitude of creeping bent-grasses 
have been isolated for golf course use. 
tecently, Penncross has been an_at- 
tempt to employ the advantages of hy- 
bridization, along with the ability to 
start it from seed. There have been 
fewer selections of the Colonial types 
Agrostis tenuis), although Astoria, 
Highland and Rhode Island are well- 
known names in lawn seed. Need still 
exists for a Colonial bent-grass that is 
entirely free of the clumping character- 
istics of the creepers. Selections under 
test may bring such improvement in 
the years ahead. 

Perhaps the most drastic changes are 
underway in southern-style grasses. Old 
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volunteer Bermuda is receiving com- 
petition from literally hundreds of new 
named (and still unnamed) selections. 
Not only the southern putting green 
of the future, but also the home lawn, 
may be graced with finer-texture, bet- 
ter-colored Bermudas. Limiting their 
use, however, will still be the need to 
plant vegetatively, since true-breeding 
seed cannot be had. 

Even in middle latitudes, as far 
north as St. Louis, Bermudas will re- 
ceive some use by gardeners interested 
primarily in tight summer growth (but 
indifferent to off-color effects in au- 
tumn and spring). Neither Bermuda 
nor the much advertised Zoysia can 
provide the desirable cooler-season sod 
that results from a_ blue-grass-mixture. 
U-3 and even southern selections as 
Sunturf, Tiffine, Tiflawn and Uganda, 
survive most mid-latitude winters. 

Zoysias are the most recent rage in 
lawn grass advertising. Meyers, a thick- 
growing, hardy type, has been marketed 
in northern states where it does not 
green up attractively until June and 
goes off-color again by October. I can 
see no future for Zoysias in blue-grass 
country. They are green for a short 
season, are slow in growth, requiring 
two or three years to form a sod, and 
need to be hand planted. Attempts to 
maintain blue-grass-in-Zoysia, to cover 
both cool and warm seasons, have been 
less than successful. We still await a 
persistently satisfactory marriage of 
good lawn grasses affording beth north- 
ern (cool season) and southern (sum- 
mer) needs. 


Zoysias in the South 

Yet, in the south, where growth is 
possible most of the year, Zoysias by 
themselves are good. A number of se- 
lections mostly derived from the ma- 
trella strain, are in the offing. Others, 
already released, such as Emerald, are 
making the most outstanding southern 
lawns. Improvement is also being at- 
tempted on St. Augustine. Locally, di- 
chondra (not a grass, but a member 
of the morning-glory family) will find 
increasing favor, as it already has in 
Los Angeles. 

Although still some distance around 
the corner, soil sterilization of new 
seedbeds will doubtless receive in- 
creasing attention. Chemical sterilants 
can kill all vegetation and weed seeds. 
Under such conditions, seeded grass 
starts with a clean slate, free from 
competition. Already, several chemicals 
are available, including methyl bro- 
mide (converts to a gas, must be con- 
tained under a tarpaulin), Vapam and 
Dalapon (drenches). Such chemicals 
also eliminate soil insects and nema- 
todes. 

As yet, sterilization chemicals are 
risky for the inexperienced gardener. 
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\ foolproof, easily-handled procedure 
for home owners is needed to eliminate 
the intricacies of tarpaulin and the 
hazards of careless use. 

Another trend anticipated is the im- 
provement of residual soils rather than 
importation of expensive topsoil. This 
was discussed in the August, 1957, is- 
sue of HorricuLTURE, as was the ad- 
vantage of a coarser grained seedbed 
(soils pulverized to dust slake upon 
watering ). 

Diminishing use of nurse grasses can 
be expected. Fast sprouting species, 
such as rye-grass and red-top, often in- 
cluded in seed mixtures to give quick, 
temporary cover, compete sev erely with 
the seedlings of quality turf grass. 
Mulching is a better substitute. 


Importance of Mulches 
The art of mulching is progressing 
rapidly, since many materials formerly 
considered waste are now being offered 
to the gardening public. Included, in 
addition to the usual sphagnum moss 
and straw, are such curiosities as pecan 
shells, buckwheat hulls, ground corn- 
cobs, tobacco stems, cocoa beans, wood- 
chips, newspaper “slush” and many 
other materials. An entire booklet was 
recently devoted to mulches (Plants 
and Gardens, Spring, 1957, Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden). Many mulch mate- 
rials are useful on a newly seeded 
lawn, where they serve to retain mois- 
ture, protect the soil against wash and 
in general serve the purpose of nurse 
grass without offering the competition. 
Lawn seeds of the future may also 
show improvement. The quality of 
seeds was discussed in the February, 
1957, issue of HornticuLtureE. Not all 
seeds of a given species are equally 
quick to sprout, nor do they provide 
equally vigorous seedlings. Research at 
Kimberdale has shown that the best 
blue-grass vigor coincides with the qual- 
ity of the seed. Possible future specifi- 
cations for seed may stress such “hid- 
den” quality factors. 
Specialty Herbicides 
We can expect progressively more 
sophistication in lawn matters, just as 
in gardening generally. Fewer ill-kept, 
spotty lawns will be tolerated. Un- 
doubtedly, there will be a greater de- 
mand for elimination of clover, for 
the sake of uniformity in lawn texture. 
This in turn would mean _ increased 
interest in specialty herbicides, such as 
25: yes 
There should be increasing use of 
the slow-acting fertilizers, based largely 
upon ureaform. All the kinks have not 
been worked out yet. At present prices, 
the cost of sufficient nitrogen for vis- 
ible results may seem costly. But grad- 
ual release has advantages in many 
Turn to page 474 
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Use a spreader for even distribution 
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Model glass flowers of the wild peach (Prunus persica) 


Fabulous Glass Flowers 


Estelle Mason 


HEN DR. CHARLES ELIOT 
WARE, class of 1834, Harvard 
University passed away, his 
daughter established a me- 
morial in his behalf. From 1887 to 
1936, Leopold Blaschka and his son 
Rudolph of Dresden, Germany devoted 
their efforts to building a unique me- 
morial to Dr. Ware. For over 50 years 
Louis C. Bierweiler, like a guardian 
angel, has cared for and cherished this 
memorial. Every year, nearly one quar- 
ter of a million people visit the Har- 
vard University Botanical Museum, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, to study and 
enjoy the Ware Collection of Blaschka 
glass models of flowers. 
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wife and 


\s I studied them, it was difficult 
to believe that they are made of glass, 
since they are exact replicas of nature. 
The duplication of minute anatomical 
details, the life-like color, and their 
beauty made me want to touch and 
smell the flowers. 

The glass models represent many 
kinds of plants from the lowest fungi, 
mosses, and ferns, to the most complex 
seed-bearing trees. As I walked around 
from one display case to the next, I 
could follow the evolutionary sequence. 

The specimens are of native, not cul- 
tivated plants, and almost all are from 
the western hemisphere. There are 847 


species, illustrating 164 families of 


flowering plants, a selected group of 
cryptogams showing their complicated 
life-histories, rosaceous fruit such as 
strawberries, peaches, apples and pears, 
some showing the effects of fungus 
diseases, and a group of models por- 
traying the relation of insects to the 
transference of pollen. 

There are more than 3,000 models 
in all, since most exhibits contain en- 
larged cross-sections of the flower and 
fruit. The fig display, for example, has 
several fruit at various stages of de- 
velopment, a section of the seed mag- 
nified 90 times, a cross section of the 
flower ovary magnified 90 times, and 
four flower models at different stages 
of development. 

The life cycle of the cryptogam is 
magnified 2,500 times in exact detail. 
This specimen clearly explains com- 
plicated structures that had been a mys- 
tery to me. A diseased pear has with it 
a greatly magnified model of the fun- 
gus which grows on it, and decays the 
fruit. The bees in the story of pollen- 
ization look so real that I could almost 
hear them buzzing. 

Botanists had been sceptical that the 
buds and flower stamens and tiny de- 
tails could be accurately formed in 
glass. In the Botanical Gazette of 1894, 
Mr. Walter Deane, a distinguished bot- 
anist, wrote: “I sought faithfully to 
find some error. But I failed to find 
such faults. There is such rigid ob- 
servance of the very minutest features 
in every case that we can be absolutely 
sure that every model is an exact copy 
of the fresh specimen which the artist 
had in mind. 


Angelica Tree’ 


“In the case of Aralia spinosa (com- 
monly known as the Angelica tree or 
Hercules Club, growing as a low tree 
on river banks from New York to 
Missouri and the south west), the 
building up of the complex inflores- 
cence, with its multitudinous minute 
flowers, is almost beyond belief. In this 
cluster, with small that 
their structure can only be seen with a 
lens, I counted of buds, blossoms and 
developing fruit, from 2,500 to 3,000. 
And yet every flower has its five petals, 
and five alternate stamens with long 
filaments. I sought to find on the un- 
der part of the cluster flower 
perhaps less carefully done, but they 
were all equal in their perfection.” 

[he entire display is the handwork 
of only two men, Leopold and Rudolph 
Blaschka of Dresden, Germany. Arti 
sans in glass, they devoted almost 50 
years to this labor of beauty, from 1887 
to 1936 when Rudolph died at the 
age of 82. 

Leopold, founder of the art of repre- 
senting natural history objects in col- 
ored glass, was born May 27, 1822, at 
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some 








Aicha, a town in northern Bohemia. 
He was the son of Joseph Blaschka, a 
merchant in electrical apparatus, and 
artificer in glass. Glass making was a 
tradition in his family, coming origi- 
nally from Venice. 

As a young man Leopold became a 
goldsmith, working mostly with the set- 
ting of precious stones. In 1853, he 
came to America on a sailing ship. 
To while away the long hours at sea, 
he made sketches of marine life. Later 
he took these sketches back to Ger- 
many. In 1865, he made his first glass 
models of Coelenterata, marine animals, 
for the Natural History Museum at 
Dresden. 

Rudolph, his son, born in 1857 in 
\icha, was educated at Dresden. Even 
as a little boy, he was interested in 
flowers and animals. His father was 
pleased and encouraged this love for 
nature. 

The Blaschka glass models of ma- 
rine life can be seen in many mu- 
seums, but the glass models of plants 
and flowers are to be found only at 
Harvard. It was a specimen of marine 
life in glass which first caught the in- 
terest of Professor George Lincoln 
Goodale of Harvard University. Until 
this time students had only flat pic- 
tures or paper models of plants to 
study, neither of which had enough 
depth to be of much practical use. 
The glass model] representing a form 
of marine life was so well made that 
Professor Goodale went to Germany to 
persuade the Blaschkas to try their 
hand at plants and flowers. 

Father and son made many studies. 
They made sketches, prepared notes, 


and preserved specimens in alcohol to 


get accurate details. The glass was not 
blown as so many seem to think. They 
molded the glass while it was still hot. 

The secret of glass flower making is 
not a lost art for there never was a 


secret. The Blaschkas worked with 
painstaking effort and patience to get 
accurate detail. They had a profound 
knowledge of glass and handled it with 
skill. 

Leopold was once asked why he did 
not teach another besides his son Ru- 
dolph to help him. He answered, 
“When you can find me someone who 
has generations of artists working in 
glass behind him, and who will begin 
work at 10 years of age, and work 10 
hours a day for 10 years, then I will 
teach him.” No such person was ever 
found. 

The flowers are made entirely of 
glass except a few of the larger struc- 
tures which are reenforced internally 
by wire. The glass is so fragile that 
even vibrations cause it to shatter. 
Often the weight of a visitor leaning 
on the case is enough to break an 
exhibit. 

If one is broken, Mr. Louis C. 
Bierweiler, caretaker and “glass doc- 
tor” for so many years, skillfully and 
lovingly puts the fragments together in 
such a way that no one can tell what 
was broken. He has been almost the 
only one to handle them. Almost as 
much an artist as the Blaschkas, a 
broken pine model was a _ particular 
challenge to him because of the diffi- 
culty of putting the slender needles 
back on the pine cone. From the way 
Mr. Bierweiler handles the glass flow- 
ers it is evident that he fully appreciates 
this priceless collection. 

I moved enthusiastically from one 
display case to the next, examining 
each flower and fruit, until I came to 
a case displaying seeds and the meth- 
ods of their dispersal. “Lady,” said an 
attendant, “that case is real. Nature 
herself made those seeds.” I had passed 
from the glass to the real without being 
aware of the difference—so real are 
the glass models of flowers at the 
Harvard Botanical Museum. 


Oxalis valdiviensis, with closeup of flower showing bee gathering pollen 
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Cypripedium insigne 


Catalpa bignonioides 





Ivanhoe, one of the newer varieties of blueberries, is noted for 
its fruitfulness. The plant was grown under a sawdust mulch, 
treated with iron chelate and pruned for greater productiveness 


Plant Blueberries Now 


Robert G. Hill, Jr., Wooster, Ohio 


ODAY, MORE AND MORE home 
gardeners are finding pleasure in 
growing blueberries in their gar- 

dens. Once given the acid soil they 

need, blueberries are not difficult to 
grow, and offer many rewards in addi- 
tion to the delicious berries they pro- 
duce in the summer. These include 

showy white flowers in the spring, vivid 

scarlet-red foliage in the autumn and a 

picturesque habit of growth. 

Actually, one of the most attractive 
of shrubs for the home garden is the 
native highbush blueberry (Vaccinium 
corymbosum), which can be used as a 
specimen plant, in the foundation 
planting or as a hedge. White or pink- 
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ish flowers in the spring, lustrous, 
dense green foliage, a crop of tasty 
berries, reddish-scarlet fall color and 
shiny, red twigs in the winter are some 
of the characteristics that make this 
shrub outstanding. 

Highbush blueberry can be grown 
throughout a wide geographical area 
of the country. It is a deciduous shrub 
that must experience a cold period dur- 
ing the winter if it is to flourish, and 
generally speaking is adapted climati- 
cally to those areas where the apple can 
be grown successfully. 

Among cultivated plants, the blue- 
berry is relatively new. Until about 40 
years ago, it was considered primarily 


a “wild crop”. Since then, cultivated 
blueberries have become an important 
commercial and home garden crop. 
Widespread appeal has been stimulated 
by the development of superior varie- 
ties, which are better for their growth 
habit and more attractive, higher qual- 
ity fruits. 

Improved varieties, such as Earli- 
blue, Berkeley, Coville and others, can 
be expected to produce sizable crops of 
berries the third or fourth season after 
planting for a period of 10 to 20 years. 
Mature, well-grown plants may be ex- 
pected to yield 16 or more pints of 
fruit each year. 

The culture of blueberries is rela- 
tively simple if plants are grown on 
soil naturally suited to their needs. 
The proper soil is relatively acid (pH 
4.8 is considered optimum), high in 
organic matter, and well supplied with 
moisture. Unfortunately, few home gar- 
dens have this kind of soil, but with a 
little effort, blueberries will grow on 
most soils that have good drainage and 
are not too alkaline. 


Planting time is in the early fall, as 
soon as dormant plants are available, or 
in the early spring. One- or two-year- 
old plants are best, and because of the 
ultimate size and long life of blueber- 
ries, space about five to six feet apart. 
If planning on several rows, allow 10 
feet between the rows. Although it is 
not necessary to prepare the soil spe- 
cially, it is beneficial to work in a 
small amount of sawdust or peat moss 
before setting out the plants. 


Because of the nature of their root 
system take special care to set the 
plants at the proper depth, which is the 
same as.in the nursery, never deeper. 
If set too deep, plants will not grow 
satisfactorily. Mulch as soon as they 
are set out with an organic material, ap- 
plied to an area at least two feet in 
diameter around the base of each 
plant. In the row system, spread the 
mulch out along the rows. 


To suppress weed growth make the 
mulch thick enough, and once it is es- 
tablished, continue to maintain it. This 
can best be done by adding more mulch 
each year, preferably in late fall. 

A number of materials can be used 
as a mulch. Sawdust, one of the best, 
may be used either fresh or weathered 
from either hard or soft wood. Con- 
trary to popular belief, sawdust has no 
marked effect upon the soil reaction, 
or pH, although the bacteria in the soil 
do use up the nitrogen so that it is 
advisable to add additional nitrogen. If 
sawdust is unavailable, marsh hay, 
straw, peat moss, ground corn cobs, 
buckwheat hulls, pine needles or any 
other similar organic material is satis- 
factory. 

Turn to page 482 
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Succeeding with Auriculas 


Betty Jane Hayward, Scarborough, Maine 


URICULAS are old and familiar 
plants in Europe. In America, 
however, they have not been 

widely grown until very recently. When 
I first became interested in growing 
auriculas, nearly 30 years ago, it is 
doubtful if many, or indeed any, could 
be found in gardens in southern Maine. 
Now, they are grown and admired here 
and throughout the eastern states, while 
the northwest and Canada can claim 
many expert growers. 

With a background of nearly four 
centuries of cultivation, the develop- 
ment of the auricula (known botani- 
cally as Primula auricula) in recorded 
history is impressive. The first hybrids 
were said to have been descendants of 
the alpine primrose (P. auricula alpina 
and the gummy primrose (P. hirsuta), 
now restored to the correct older name 
of P. rubra. These types appeared in 
gardens in Austria in the latter part of 
the 16th century. 

During the following centuries, color 
variations and forms increased in as- 


tonishing numbers. These are the an- 
cestors of auriculas as they are known 
today. Their fascinating history is re- 
corded in a number of books on the 
subject, two of which are, “The Primu- 
las Of Europe” by John MacWatt and 
“The Auricula” by Sir Rowland Biffen, 
published by the Cambridge University 
Press in 1951. 

My venture in growing auriculas be- 
gan in 1926. The first plant was the 
sole product from a packet of seed from 
Switzerland. This old plant, which is a 
buff color of good form, has now 
grown into a colony, and is greatly 
prized, for it started me upon a de- 
lightful adventure. 

Auriculas are not at all difficult to 
grow. Only patience is essential at first, 
since seedlings are slow to develop. 
\fter plants have reached blossoming 
size and are large enough to move into 
the garden, their requirements are com- 
paratively simple. A well drained soil, 
with humus, a little lime and an oc- 
casional feeding of bonemeal will keep 


them happy. Divide the plants every 
three or four years, otherwise, they are 
apt to become crowded and develop 
smaller rosettes with fewer flowers. 

I prepare my frames in autumn by 
adding a top layer of finely sifted soil. 
Then I make rows by pressing a strip of 
wood, the width of a lath across the 
frame, and sow seeds as soon as re- 
ceived. The rows will show even if the 
soil is frozen and the frame has been 
covered to keep the rain, as well as 
the cats and dogs, from causing any 
damage. Of course, a light dusting of 
soil over the seeds is necessary. In a 
gentle snowstorm, raise the cover and 
fill the frame to the top with the soft 
snow. Replace the cover, and all will 
be ready for the first warmth of spring 
to start the seeds into growth. 

Seeds will start to germinate when 
the outside air is still chilly. Around 
mid-summer, when the little plants have 
developed several true leaves, transfer 
them to another frame or place where 

Turn to page 485 


A section of the author's garden of auriculas with sempervivums and other rock plants set in the crevices 
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It’s Tulip Planting Time 


Order Your Favorite Varieties Early 


ACH YEAR when spring rolls around, many home gar- 
deners wish they had been more foresighted the previ- 
ous fall, especially when they see a_ thoughtfully 

planned garden, gay with tulips. 

Actually, you can plant tulips until the ground freezes, 
so why not plan to include them now in broad masses in the 
foreground of your shrub border or in nest clumps among 
your perennials. The low-growing species tulips seem to be- 
long and show to the best advantage in the rock garden, al- 
though they may also be planted among ground covers in your 
foundation planting. Now is the time to check bulb catalogs 
to order your favorite kinds. 

When you buy mixtures of tulips, you are never entirely 
certain of what you can expect. It is much more fun to plant 
the named varieties, grouping them according to color for the 
most harmonious combinations possible. If you select tulips 
from the various groups, starting with the species and fol- 
lowing through to the showy Darwins and late double kinds, 
you can count on five to six weeks of bloom. 

The lily-flowered tulips, with their pointed petals, are al- 
ways intriguing. These are usually listed together with the 
cottage varieties. Some are marked with contrasting edges, 
which add greatly to their appearance. 

Most gardeners are so familiar with the breeder, Darwin 
and triumph groups that little description is needed. These 
are the stately, long-stemmed, large-flowered forms that are 
often referred to as the May-flowering tulips. Their variety 
is legion. 

If only for their curious appearance, the parrot types are 
intriguing. They are usually intense in color, and whether 
you prefer bright yellow or reddish black, warm purple or 
cherry red, there is a variety to suit your taste. 


The tall, late-flowering tulips are admired for their 
dignity and stateliness. To emphasize these qualities 
plant bulbs of one variety in large groups or clumps 


Enough cannot be said about planting tulips with an eye to 
the effects that they will have when in full flower. Underplantings 
of pansies, for-get-me-nots and English daisies make ideal com- 
panions for all kinds of tulips. Then, too, the way in which the 

One of the best ways to use tulips is along both sides colors are combined greatly enhances the pictures that they create 
of walk leading to your front door. After their colorful in our spring gardens. So, let's plant tulips thoughtfully, and 
display has passed, they can be followed with annuals order them in lavish variety 


During recent years double tulips (illustrated 

above), both the early flowering and the late bloom- 

ing kinds, have come in for considerable attention. 

Many of the newer varieties have exceptionally 

sturdy stems and large, peony-like blooms, which 

last well when cut and endure heavy rain effectively. Tulips planted on two levels with Azalea rosea make a pleasing effect 
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Gardening Under Artificial Light 


Kennard S. Nelson, New York, New York 


ROWING PLANTS IN THE HOME 
has its hazards and, among 
them, insufficient light is usu- 

ally the most serious. It is hard to be- 
lieve that most homes are too dark for 
plants—they seem to be so_ well 
lighted—but we fail to distinguish be- 
tween light that is adequate for human 
needs as contrasted to plant needs. 

Plants require a great deal of light 
and actually may gradually starve to 
death for lack of light in a place in 
the house that is perfectly lighted for 
our activities, such as reading or sew- 
ing. 

The outdoor garden may receive over 
10,000 foot candles of light during 
bright summer days, and experience has 
taught us that some plants produce the 
best growth and flowering only where 
they receive the maximum amount of 
sunlight. Yet other plants grow better 
in somewhat shaded locations. 

The greenhouse grower, on the other 
hand, has better control over the light 
conditions for his plants. He can pro- 
vide maximum lighting at all times for 
such plants as roses, carnations and 
chrysanthemums, while shade lovers, 
such as African violets, gloxinias, or 
chids and foliage plants, are given no 
more than 1,000 foot candles of light. 

In the home, it is unusual to find 
more than 40 foot candles of light ex- 
cept in the immediate vicinity of a win- 
dow that is free from obstructions. 
Typically, however, the sunlight is hin 
dered by trees, nearby buildings, eave 
overhangs, blinds, shades, curtains or 
drapes, with the result that the “well 
lighted” window is actually fairly well 
shaded as far as plants are concerned. 

In spite of these vast differences in 
light values between outdoor and indoor 
areas, plants can be grown successfully 
in the home. In general, kinds that 
flourish in shaded areas outdoors will 
do best indoors, provided temperature 
and moisture conditions are suitable. 
Only a few plants will thrive in dark 
areas, such as on inside walls, while 
most will grow better in the vicinity 
of windows or in other well lighted 
areas. 

Research at the Ohio State Univer- 
sity and the Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station has shown that excellent 
results in growing plants can be ob- 
tained indoors under fluorescent lights, 
without any sunlight whatsoever. This 
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does not mean that fluorescent lights 
cannot be used to supplement natural 
lighting, but it does forcibly illustrate 
that some plants can be grown without 
sunlight. The practical applications of 
this research in the home are many. 

In our homes, the lighting in the 
living area should be ornamental as 
well as functional. Very often the light 
must be attached somewhat high above 
the plants, resulting in insufficient light 
to produce active growth, though 
enough to maintain them in good con- 
dition. Since it is often more desirable 
to keep foliage plants in constant, 
slow growth, additional artificial light 
is advisable even though the source is 
some distance from the plants. 

If you can devote a specific area for 
growing plants, an ideal indoor garden 
can be established in the home—in the 
basement or spare room—with fluores- 
cent lamps as the sole source of light. 
Provide a uniform temperature of 65 
to 70° F. and a convenient method for 
watering the plants. 

The kind of light installation will be 
determined by the size of area you want 
to light and the kinds of plants you are 
interested in growing. You will need 
to light the area for about 18 hours 
each day, and for that African violets 
and foliage plants will need 500 foot 
candles of light. 

To accomplish this, suspend two 40- 
watt industrial type fluorescent fixtures 
a foot above the tops of the plants. 
That provides uniform lighting to an 


area about 3 x 4 feet. To light a larger 
area, it is more economical to use single 
strip fluorescent fixtures mounted on 
plywood, painted with white enamel to 
increase light reflection. Gloxinias and 
orchids grow better with more light. 
To provide it, place the single strip 
fixtures closer together on the board 
and lower the lamps to within six inches 
of the leaves. 

The indoor garden can be used for 
starting annuals for your outdoor gar- 
den. Garden plants require high light 
intensities, and about 1200 foot can- 
dles of light can be furnished if single 
strip fluorescent fixtures are placed 
about two inches apart on the reflector 
board, with the lamps kept within six 
inches of the leaves. Several qualities 
of fluorescent lamps are available, but 
the most satisfactory in the Ohio tests 
was the cool white fluorescent lamp. 

If plant growth is slow, weak or 
spindly, it may indicate insufficient 
light, either not enough intensity or a 
too short lighting period. If you desire 
to test the amount of light being de- 
veloped, contact customer service of 
your local light or power company to 
take foot candle readings for you. 

When you have your fluorescent 
lighted indoor garden established in a 
spare room or the basement, the plants 
can be displayed periodically through- 
out the home and returned to the 
growing area later for rejuvenation. In 
a well lighted indoor garden, you can 
expect startling results. 


A cabinet for plants complete with fluorescent lights and sliding glass doors 
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Use Green and White for Accent 


LANTS WITH VARIEGATED FOLI- 

AGE offer unusual possibilities in 

a garden. They may be used to 
create dramatic effects and are particu- 
larly valuable in shade or where flow- 
ers are scarce. However, there should 
be a reason for using plants with va- 
riegated markings, whether for accents, 
for borders with green and white as the 
motive, for ground covers or for the 
effect of intermittent light and shade. 


My garden is damp, with high shade 
and some deep shade, and is planted 
almost entirely with perennials. In 
many cases, I have only a few of a 
kind, but enough to study their 
and dislikes. I feed them generously 
and use liberal amounts of compost. 
To provide for better air circulation, 
low growing plants are combined with 
those of higher growth. Contrasts in the 
shape of the leaves, such as large, flat 
leaves contrasted with finely cut leaves, 
is a feature for which I am continu- 
ally striving. 


likes 


\s an accent in green and white, a 
large plant of Hosta fortunei albo-mar- 
ginata, one of the tall-cluster plantain 
lilies, makes a superb mound of large, 
green leaves edged with a band of 
white. Its graceful mass of leaves will 
grow to three or four feet across in six 
depending on the amount of 
food and moisture available. Plants 
grow best in high shade. In the sun 
they become very ragged and the leaves 
turn yellow. All plantain lilies prefer 
some shade, but some take sun better 
than others. 


years, 


Edged with Green 

In the spring, H. fortunei viridis 
marginata, a tall-cluster plantain-lily, 
has lemon leaves with a green edge. 
These large, handsome leaves turn 
green later in the season. There is a 
variety, probably of H. glauca, with a 
gold or clear yellow edge, which is 
half an inch or more wide. This color- 
ing remains all summer. A large, very 
striking plant, it needs a setting with 
other hostas, with large gray leaves or 
with fine-leaved plants, such as mead- 
ow-rue or ferns. 


Another hosta, with a white edge in 
the leaf, in the middle-sized group, is 
the mid-summer plantain-lily CH. erro- 
mena), which is said to withstand 
abuse and sun better than the others, 
so that it is worth trying. I have had 
my plant but a short time. 
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Frances R. Williams 


\ pleasant border along a path is 
created by using one of the narrow- 
leaved plantain lilies, H. lancifolia al- 
bo-marginata. The narrow leaves, with 
a white line along the edge, grow 
about eight inches high. The leaves of 
my plant remained in good condition, 
and green, through the hot summer of 
1956. 


Another hosta for a border is the 
attractive, low growing, blunt plantain- 
lily CH. decorata). Plants are character- 
ized by their rounded leaves, with a 
border of white. They spread into 
clumps and perhaps are better suited 
to the end of a flower bed, as an in- 
teresting pattern in green and white. 
In the summer of 1956 the leaves of 
mine became torn and jagged. I think 
it was the heat that seemed to dis- 
integrate them, for plants in the cooler 
part of my yard stood up better. 


Plants Tend to Vary 


Wavy-leaved plantain-lily (CH. undu- 
lata) makes an attractive border plant. 
Its leaves have splashes of green and 
white. Plants from different places 
vary, with some having whiter mark- 
ings than others. Toward the end of 
the summer, the leaves of this species 
will become greener, with darker green 
lines. A variety of the wavy-leaved 
plantain-lily (H. undulata univittata) 
also makes a good border plant, though 
it is larger. Its leaves are green, with a 
white stripe down the middle. This 
variety keeps its contrasting appearance 
all summer. 

Both these wavy-leaved plantain-lilies 
may send out shoots that have large 
leaves of plain green, which, if cut out 
and replanted, will become huge plants. 
Three of my plants from different lo- 
calities have acted this way, and I have 
seen it happen in several other gardens. 
CArrhenatherum _ elatius 
tuberosum) makes a delightful, low 
edging plant, with clear green and 
white leaves. It grows alittle straggly but 
can be kept compact by clipping. An- 
other grassy edging, about six inches 
high, is Japanese sweetflag (Acorus 
gramineus pusillus). Variegated, big, 
blue lily-turf (Liriope muscari_ varie- 
gata) will form a grassy edge about 10 
inches high. With me it seems to be 
perfectly hardy. 


Oat-grass 


Variegated wall rock cress (Arabis 
albida variegata) develops into a spread- 


ing specimen. It is an excellent green 


and white combination, needing sun 
and a dry location. Mine is merely 
tolerating its location, and I mulch it 
with sand. 

There are several plants in green 
and white that can be used for ground 
covers. Spotted dead-nettle or cobbler’s 
bench (Lamium maculatum), with 
dark green leaves, marked by a white 
stripe on the middle vein, and_ pink 
flowers, is most attractive. This form is 
more husky than the one with lighter 
green leaves and white flowers. Seed- 
lings of both of these often have plain 
green leaves. If a plant of these with 
green and white leaves is moved into 
deep shade, it loses much of its white 
markings. 

The variegated-leaved carpet bugle 
(Ajuga reptans variegata), with silvery 
veining, is cranky and seems to need 
some sheltered spot. Even then it may 
not like even that. Ribbon-grass (Pha- 
laris arundinacea picta), a rather ramp 
ant ground cover, gets untidy, but looks 
fairly well and keeps more green and 
white in its leaves if it is cut back now 
and then. 


Vinca minor aureo-variegata, a white 
flowering form, makes a good evergreen 
ground cover. In the spring and again 
in the fall the ends of the low, spread- 
ing shoots are a lovely gold. 

Green and White Thymes 

There are several thymes with green 
and white leaves, specked with gold. I 
have had a few of these, but they rot 
in my damp garden. 

The lungworts make © satisfactory 
eight to 10 inch ground covers, with 
their gay spring flowers. Common lung- 
wort (Pulmonaria officinalis) has white 
spots on its leaves. More striking is 
Bethlehem lungwort (P. saccharata), 
with its prominent white spots and 
blue and pink flowers. P. saccharata 
Mrs. Moon has white markings, while 
the flowers are almost entirely pink, 
with very little blue. The leaves of 
lungworts come out early and look well 
even late in the fall. 

Silver edge goutweed (Aegopodium 
podograria variegatum), which is grow- 
ing in a damp place with ferns, shows 
a contrast in leaf shapes. It can be 
made into a wide edging by keeping 
the spreading roots cut with an edger. 
Fortunately it does not spread as much 
as the green form, which is a terrible 
pest. 
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Virginia water-leaf C(CHydrophyllum 
virginianum ) will grow in deep shade 
and spreads to make a covering about 
a foot high. In spring the leaves have 
cream colored markings. 

Others with white markings on their 
leaves are British Columbia wild ginger 

Asarum caudatum), Sierra wild gin- 
ger (A. hartwegi) and A. shuttle- 
worthi. Their heart-shaped, shiny leaves 
are most pleasing. They are low plants, 
which grow in deep shade. A _lily-of- 
the-valley (Convallaria striata), with a 
white line up the middle of the leaf, 
might become a ground cover, but mine 
did not survive and seemed to be a weak 
plant. Gill-over-the-ground (Nepeta he- 
deracea variegata) has a creeping habit 
of growth that spreads around in gentle 
fashion. It is an excellent plant to put 
in window boxes and hanging baskets. 

Variegated Japanese spurge (Pachy- 
sandra terminalis variegata) is an at- 
tractive evergreen of clear green and 
white. Mine happened to get started, 
years ago, among some English ivy. I 
was troubled at first, but both have 
grown well together. Give it plenty of 
compost and spray with an oil spray 
to prevent scale. 


Plant for Effect 


Variegated stonecrop (Sedum kamt- 
schaticum variegatum) has yellowish 
tones and looks somewhat sickly. It 
looks better with a foil of gray nearby. 
If you can choose from a nursery an 
Euonymus fortunei gracilis with: good 
coloring, not on the yellow side, you 
will have a low, shrubby evergreen cov- 
er that will be attractive. 

Stripe-leaf Adams needle (Yucca 
filamentosa variegata) is another ever- 
green that, with space and food, will 
probably spread as well as the green 
species. Mine has not had such care. 

Pineapple mint (Mentha rotundi- 
folia variegata), with curly white- 
edged leaves, is an appealing plant. 
The flower stalk confuses the leaf pat- 
tern and can be cut off. This mint, not 
a rapid spreader, is not always hardy. 
Golden apple mint (Mentha gentilis) 
is entirely hardy and shows its golden 
markings on the lower leaves of young 
shoots in the spring. The leaves are 
delightfully fragrant, but the flower is 
not pleasant. 


European meadow sweet (Filipen- 
dula ulmaria), with variegated leaves, 
has prominent white on its basal leaves, 
which form an attractive pattern against 
the soil of the flower bed. However, 
Japanese beetles are very fond of the 
leaves on the flower stalks. 


Two stonecrops that may be ob- 
tained with variations that tend toward 
yellow coloring are a variegated form 
of the showy stonecrop (Sedum spec- 

Turn to page 469 
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Tall-cluster plaintain lily is noted 
for its large lemon-colored leaves 
that are margined with cool green 


Pineapple mint, which has a delight- 
ful fragrance, makes an ideal ground 
cover in partially shaded locations 


The green and yellow foliage of the 
variegated carpet bugle provides a 
striking contrast in front of ferns 


This variegated evergreen euonymus 
makes a particularly pleasing green 
and white shrub for accent in shade 
where it provides a note of interest. 
Even during winter it attracts atten- 
tion even more because it stands out 
sharply against the leafless plants 


Silver edge goutweed forms a decorative carpet in the dense shade 
of this Norway maple where little else will grow. This adaptable 
ground cover also makes a good edging plant if kept within bounds 





Dependable Perennials . . . 


Mary Evans, 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


N THESE BUSY DAYS, home owners 
are interested in gardens that re- 
quire a minimum of care. Whether 

gardeners know plants well or simply 
like to “grow things” the first step is 
to consider the planning, planting and 
upkeep. Otherwise it is easy to become 
involved in both. 


It is important that the design and 
size of the garden conform to the style 
of the house. The proximity of neigh- 
boring buildings and property lines are 
consider when aiming 
for privacy or seclusion. If you look 
around, you will notice that some of 
the loveliest gardens are often found 
around the cottage doorways of smaller 
properties. 


also factors to 


After determining the location and 
preparing the beds or borders in the 
proper manner, select plants that are 
suitable. A seasoned gardener knows 
that it pays to go to a reliable grower 
for healthy, well rooted plants that are 
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true to form and color. New gardeners 
do not always realize this and often 
become victims of dealers who are try- 
ing to get rid of surplus stock. 

The following perennials hold their 
own, season after season, through sum- 
mer and winter. Not only do they grow 
easily and take care of themselves, but 
require only a little feeding in the 
spring or early summer. 

Spring bulbs are largely a matter of 
preference, although among perennials 
they are not recommended, since their 
foliage turns yellow and brown before 
it can be removed. Crocuses are hard 
to manage in borders because the tiny 
bulbs often get tossed about when dig- 
ging or cultivating the soil. With daf- 
fodils the leaves that must be allowed 
to ripen are unsightly in appearance. 

On the other hand, daffodils and 
crocuses look lovely if naturalized in 
areas where they take care of them- 


selves. Tulips lend themselves more 
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easily to mixed borders, though like 
the crocus the bulbs may get dug up or 
cut in half by a spade. It is a task to 
lift the bulbs each spring after bloom- 
ing and store them for replanting in 
the fall, but some use this method. 
Many others have success by leaving 
them in the ground for several years. 

The following are some dependable 
perennials for gardeners whose time, 
energy and money are limited. Iris 
takes the lead. The dwarfs, such as 
Iris cristata and others, with their vio- 
let purple and yellow flowers peeping 
out of thick gray-green six to 
eight inches high, bloom in April and 
May. Taller varieties, which bloom 
later, may be planted in groups of 
three or more at intervals in the bor 
der. Or combine them with clumps of 
hardy candytuft, Siberian bugloss (An- 
chusa myosotidiflora) and blue forget- 
me-nots, which bloom at the same 
time. Some worthwhile iris varieties to 
try are: 


leay es, 


Daylilies are among the most adaptable of perennials for flower borders. Plant them in broad masses for dramatic effects 
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Iris Varieties 

Black Hawk—28”" , deep rich blue, early 

Blue Zenith—40" , light blue, late 

Brown Thrasher—34", brilliant 
bronze, mid-season 

California Gold—36”", deep yellow, mid- 
season 

China Maid—36", pink and gold, mid- 
season 

Golden Majesty—36”", deep golden yellow, 
late mid-season 

Great Lakes—40” , deep sky blue, late 

Inspiration—36”", deep red rose, mid-sea- 
son 

Ming Yellow—36”", unusual yellow, late 
mid-season 

Vestal Beauty—38”", pure white, late 

White Goddess—38”, pure white, mid-sea- 


son 


brown 


Favorite Peonies 
Peonies which follow iris are perma- 
nent plants that should be left undis- 
turbed for many years. In late fall 
after the foliage has turned brown, is 
the time to move or divide large clumps. 
Feed liberally with bonemeal in the 
early fall and apply a balanced ferti- 
lizer in the early spring. Here are some 

peony varieties that rate high. 


EARLY 
Avalanche--large, pure white, edged crim- 
son 
Festiva Maxima—one of largest whites 
Paeonia officinalis albo plena—double 
white 
P. officinalis 
bloom, deep rose pink 
Richard Carvel—rich 
very early 


roseo-plena—earliest to 


crimson, tall and 


MID-SEASON 

Auguste Dessert—deep pink, tall 

Felix Crousse—old-time favorite, deep red, 
strong grower 

Longfellow—brightest 
tall 

Reine Hortense—tall and hardy 

Kelway’s Queen—large double, deep rose- 
pink, fragrant strong grower 


red, fragrant and 


LATE 
Cornelia Shaylor—large double rose 
Enchantress—large creamy white, fragrant 
Grandiflora—one of last Peonies to bloom, 
strong grower 
La Fee—double, light pink 


Dependable Daylilies 

The daylily or hemerocallis is one 
of the easiest and most satisfactory 
perennials for a restricted garden, re- 
quiring very little care. Plants will grow 
in partial shade, but they bloom better 
in full sun. The clumps which grow 
rapidly need dividing every two or 
three years. 

Before planting daylilies, consider 
the heights of the different kinds and 
keep tall varieties for the background 
of borders, plant medium kinds _be- 
tween phlox, iris and peonies and 
place the low varieties along the front 
with dwarf iris, candytuft and An- 
chusa. 
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The summer perennial border is replete when phlox comes into bloom 


Some daylilies are evergreen through 
the winter season. If the foliage is cut 
back to the base in late summer new 
growth will replace it. With kinds 
which are not evergreen, remove leaves 
in the same manner in the fall. 


Dividing daylilies is work that re- 
quires patience, muscles and a good 
spade. Avoid making too small divi- 
sions, since they need a year to de- 
velop into fair-sized clumps. The fol- 
lowing daylilies are among the most 
outstanding. 


oldest, 
early 


one of the 
yellow, 


Hemerocallis flava, 
three feet, clear 
bloomer. 

Gold Dust, deep yellow, 2’, free and early 
bloomer. 

Caprice—2’, rich brownish red, over-laid 
with yellow, early. 

Baronet—2’, russet red, June, flowering 
again in September. 

Mikado—3’, golden yellow, with red mark- 
ings, June-August. 

Fantasia—3%’, overtones of red and yel- 
low, June-July. 

Dominion—3’, red, late June. 

Bagdad—3’, copper with yellow 
June-July. 

Manchu—3"%’, mingle of buff, peach and 
gold, June-July evergreen. 

Sachem—3'%’, dark red and orange, frag- 
rant, July-August, evergreen. 

Ophir—4"%', deep gold, July-August. 

Patricia—2%’, clear yellow, tinged green, 
July, evergreen. 

Princess—2%’, lemon yellow, July, ever- 
green. 

Theron—2'%’, deep red gold overlaid 
with purple lustre, July-September. 

Bijou—2’, deep red, with gold overlay on 
yellow a small plant, June-August. 

Circe—3%’, light, clear, yellow, July-Au- 
gust. 

Festival—3%’, golden red and green, July- 
August. 
Goldeni—3’, 

evergreen. 

Hyperion—4#, deep golden yellow, July, 
August. 

Ming—4, deep golden yellow, fragrant, 
July-August. 

Sudan—3’, light yellow, fragrant, July-Au- 
gust, evergreen. 


flush, 


deep gold, July, August, 


Vesta—2'%’, glistening yellow, fragrant, 


July-August. 

Vulcan—2'%', maroon overlaid with gold, 

July-August, evergreen. 

August Pioneer—3’, orange, mid-August- 

October. 

Autumn Prince—3’, light yellow, late Au- 
gust to frost, evergreen. 
Autumn Red—3’, red and gold, September- 

October. 

Boutonniere—3’, deep yellow, late August- 

October. 

Midas—4’, gold, tall and strong. 
Multiflora—2’, deep golden yellow, late 

August-October. 

Phlox is another dependable peren- 
nial for the restricted garden. Its gay 
and glowing colors do much to enliven 
gardens from June through October, 
especially if the first blooms are cut off 
after they have faded. 

Superior Phlox 

Superior phlox varieties include: 
Mary Louise, pure white, medium height, 

good foliage. 

White Admiral, July-August, 21%’. 
Miss Lingard, pure white, long lasting. 
Daily Sketch—pale salmon with crimson 

eye, 342’. 

Rheinlander—deep salmon, strong stems 
Miss Copyn—pink, strong stems 
Painted Lady—peach 2%’. 

Hardy Chrysanthemums 

To complete the garden picture 
chrysanthemums cannot be overlooked 
With many gardeners, hardiness is a 
problem, but plants are more apt to die 
because their shallow roots suffer from 
the effects of alternate freezing and 
thawing. Thus a winter mulch is nec- 
essary. Some gardeners even lift a small 
number of plants to winter in the 
coldframe. These are divided in the 
spring and later planted in the gar- 
den. Cuttings from the old clumps can 
also be rooted in light soil. 

Some hardy varieties which bloom 
during late September and October in- 
clude: 

Mrs. P. I. duPont—soft salmon rose 
Burgundy—deep crimson, double 
Betty—deep pink, double 

King Midas—golden yellow 





A Greenhouse Made to Order 


You Will Find It Illustrated in Color on Page 477 


HEN THE TREKELLS bought 

their suburban home in 1941, 

they made certain that the lot 

was large enough to accommodate a 

small greenhouse, which could be at- 

tached to the house. Then they planned 
and dreamed about it for 13 years. 

When the greenhouse was finally 

ready for construction, an architect was 

result, the new wing 

living room 

greenhouse 


consulted. As a 
includes a pine paneled 
which links their home 
with the main portion of the house. 

The aluminum- 
framed, in four sections, 11 x 14 feet 
overall. Its arrangement indicates an 


greenhouse _ is 


immense amount of thought given to, 


the final details by both the architect 
and the Trekells. 
The door leading to the garden from 


the greenhouse is three feet wide, per- 


The greenhouse of Mr. and Mrs. Harold 


Thomas L. Hosmer, Escondido, California 


mitting the easy handling of regulation 
size flats, as well as a wheel barrow 
for handling soil and bringing in pots. 
These are conveniently stored so that 
guests do not see them from the pine 
room. A door, 28 inches wide, pro- 
vides for easy access into the green- 
house from the pine room. 

Actually, it is not necessary to enter 
the greenhouse to enjoy the flowers 
which flourish there, large 
plate glass window comprises most of 
the wall space connecting the two ad- 
ditions to the original house. 

The center bench, which is 40 x 62 
inches, carries the heaviest load in the 
production line. In June, this year, it 
contained tomato vines from which 
Mrs. Trekell snipped many a tomato 
for a quick salad. The plants were 
placed at a point nearest the outside 


since a 


door and farthest away from the great 
picture window. They were practically 
hidden by sweet pea vines in full 
bloom, while the too often naked lower 
stems were concealed by tall snap- 
dragons. To complete the colorful pic- 
ture, geraniums in full bloom were 
placed at the inside edge of the bench. 
Geraniums seem to rate high in the 
affections of the Trekells. In fact, they 
have grown the variety Always, a light 
pink hortorum type bloom, with heads 
as much as four inches in diameter. 
They have a diversified collection of 
these showy plants, which includes a 
variegated Prince Rupert of the scented 
section, the dainty, pink, rosebud ivy 
geranium known as Sybal Holmes and 
the most unusual variegated-leaved ivy 
geranium of all, the variety formerly 


called Madame Margaret, but now 


Trekell can be enjoyed from their living room 
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Mrs. Trekell at work in her small greenhouse 


trade. In 
do- 


Alliance in the 
Lady Washingtons (Pelargonium 
mesticum) and the zonal group CP. 
hortorum) they aim to collect the best 
varieties obtainable. 

Geraniums, by no means, take over 
the greenhouse, for as the seasons pro- 
vress they have chrysanthemums, prim- 
roses, tuberous begonias, as well as 
other kinds of potted plants. Last win- 
ter and spring they had a passion vine 
in full bloom over a period of several 
weeks. 

\lthough flowering plants predomi- 
nate, there is always space for a seed 
Hat and one for cuttings. In the corner 
next to the house, where it is well con- 
cealed from view, is a sink with a util- 
ity hose for watering. Above this sink, 
still practically out of sight, is a handy 
shelf for sprays, sprayer, labels and 
other materials. It is also placed so 
that it will not cast too much shadow 
on the growing plants. 

In addition to the center bench, 
there are two side benches, 34 inches 
by 10 feet. The placement of the two 
doors provides a main aisle, 24 inches 
wide, while the one on the off side of 
the center bench is 18 inches wide. The 
aisles may seem to be small, but there 
is adequate room to move about even 
when several people enter the green- 
house at the same time. 

The floor of the greenhouse is made 
of brick, with a bond pattern that is 
most pleasing to the eye. Of soft brick, 
it readily absorbs any surplus water 
and is not as hard on the feet as con- 
crete. 

The heating was easily handled, 
since it was connected to the steam 
heating system of the house. Forced 
circulation of hot water in the steam 
boiler passes through two-inch pipes 
placed under the benches. Additional 
radiation was secured by square fins 
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known as 


placed along the pipes. The heat is 
thermostatically controlled each night 
at 52° F., and the additional cost dur- 
ing the winter averaged $7.00 per 
month over the previous cost before 
the greenhouse and pine room were 
added. 

To secure shade in the summer and 
early fall months, redwood %-inch 
slats, spaced 54, of an inch apart, were 
used. In this way two-thirds of the 
overhead sunlight is eliminated. In ad- 
dition, there were two ceiling ventila- 
tors. One opens automatically at 70 
F. and the other is manual. 

All these carefully thought out and 
engineered ideas enable the Trekells to 
have flowers all the year-round. Sum- 
mer plants include tuberous begonias, 
gloxinias, geraniums, lantanas, as well 
as cucumbers and melons. The cucum- 
bers and melons are grown upward on 
strings and then across the upper 
reaches of the greenhouse. 

This opportunity to garden through- 
out the year has provided untold pleas- 
ure to Mr. and Mrs. Trekell and their 
friends. Fluorescent lights have been 
installed and these provide additional 
pleasure at night. The result is a con- 
tinually changing picture which holds 
new interest with each passing day. 


Geraniums are grown for color 


Gray Birch is My Choice 


F YOU ARE LOOKING for a small tree, 
I cheerier than most, consider the 
Gray birch (Betula populifolia). In a 
naturalistic setting or at the edge of 
your lawn, it has appeal throughout 
the seasons. 

The grayish-white bark is striking 
against a background of evergreens, or 
reflected in a pool. Near the sunny 
side of a porch, a group of gray birches 
will diffuse the strong rays of the sun 
into a delightful and almost constantly 
moving pattern of light and shade. 

Its shiny, translucent leaves are 
borne on slender, slightly twisted stems 
which quiver in the gentlest breeze. 
The graceful branches are bright terra 
cotta in color, and from these hang the 
green catkins, which will produce the 
next season’s staminate flowers. The 
catkins are not especially noticeable 
until the golden autumn leaves have 
dropped. Then they lend their interest 
to the winter scene. 

Gray birch seldom grows more than 
35 feet high, with a trunk diameter of 
eight to 12 inches. Characteristic of 
this particular birch is that if it be- 
comes too large, you can cut it down, 
and it will send out new shoots from 
the stump. Left undisturbed, these 
suckers will grow rapidly into clumps. 


Bark Does Not Peel 

This graceful tree resists mutilation 
by the bark collectors, too. Its smooth 
white bark will not peel. One of the 
hardiest and least fussy of our native 
trees, it thrives in wet places or dry 
rocky uplands and in the most exposed 
locations. It roots deeply and does not 
harm grass growing under it. 

The few insect enemies, as a rule, 
are not serious. The principle one is 
the birch leaf miner which is effec- 
tively controlled with lindane, applied 
at the rate of one pound of 25 per cent 
wettable powder in 100 gallons of wa- 
ter. For smaller quantities, use accord- 
ing to directions on the container. 
Spray when the small blisters on the 
leaves, are just beginning to be notice- 
able. A repeat spray in early July, for 
the second generation, is beneficial. 

When purchasing these trees, try to 
choose only the smaller sizes, as large 
specimens, seven or more feet high, are 
difficult to move. For best results set 
out trees in the early spring, making 
certain to give them a thorough weekly 
watering. 

For striking landscape effects, in- 
stead of a single stem, you can plant 
two or three trees in the same hole. 
Whatever your choice, with a little ex- 
tra care at the start, this lively tree 
will reward you with years of ever- 
changing beauty. 

— Marvin H. Gace 
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ITH COOLER WEATHER this 
month, the garden takes on 
a lively look. Annuals are 


blooming hysterically, lawns are a glis- 
tening green, and chrysanthemums, the 
flower of the season, have burst into 
glorious reds, goldens, purples, or- 
anges and whites. As the garden at 
the end of the day becomes rejuve- 
nated by the cool of evening, so the 
fall of the year does the same for the 
growing season. 


Incorrect way of 
plantin bulb- 
Space us lerneat is 


harmful 
Rest bulb 
on soil 


When naturalizin , 
bulbs, scatter? 


on ground ond 
plant where 
they fall 


Much To Do 


For many, September is a favorite 
month. Those who garden always en- 
joy it because there are certain rewards 
that the autumn brings. The month 
gives us a new incentive to dig and 
plant and even to plan. For in the gar- 
den one is always planning, whether it 
concerns design or deciding locations 
for the many Dutch flowering bulbs 
we will be planting. The trouble is 
that there is not enough space for all 
that we would like and often not 
enough energy and time to do all we 
would like. 

But some new bulbs we must have. 
Among these are daffodils, which look 
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best in clumps or drifts if they can be 
naturalized where they will not be dis- 
turbed. With daffodils, early planting 
is best in order to allow enough time 
for full root development. 

Bulbs that are planted deeply, to 
eight or 10 inches, will not multiply 
rapidly to require dividing as often as 
those placed closer to the surface. 
When planting, use bonemeal in the 
soil, a fertilizer which benefits all 
kinds of bulbs for its high phosphorous 
content and non-caustic effects. Try 
some of the newer varieties or at least 
some that are new to you. They will 
give you twice the lift of the old-tim- 
ers. 


The Little Bulbs 


This month, too, is the time to buy 
and begin to plant some of the so- 
called species or miniature bulbs, in- 
cluding glory-of-the-snow, 
snowdrops, scillas and the 
not too common species tulips and 
daffodils. These represent the small 
wildings, as they are found growing 
in their native habitats around the 
Mediterranean world. They have many 
varieties as well which are usually 
larger flowered and different in color. 
Anyhow, they are small, dainty and 
delicate and utterly delightful for their 
exquisite forms. 


crocus, 
snowflakes, 


Plant lily bulbs 
in wire basket 
To protect from 
gnima{s. over 
large bulbs with 
9° of soil, smaller 
with 4-6" 





September is also the start of fall 
clean up time. Pull out annuals that 
have finished flowering, though others, 
such as calendulas, stock and Heavenly 
Blue morning-glories are more profuse 
in their flowering. You will notice that 
the morning-glories will stay open all 
day in cool weather, just as they do 
on cloudy days earlier in the summer. 
Sometimes you find the same blooms 
still open on the following morning, 
while new buds do not open until 
noon, when the day warms up. 


Response To Light 


This matter of the response of flow- 
ers to temperature and light is an in- 
teresting one, and little mention is 
made to the flowers of waterlilies, 
which open with the sun, close when 
the sun leaves them, yet remain open 
all day when the weather is cloudy. 
These flowers are sensitive to the 
change of light intensity. Yet if light is 
uniform, without sun and shadow, they 
keep open all day long. 


Take 4-5" cutlings 
from geraniums 
and remove 


Insert In, 
San in > 
at ll 
filled, corked 
pot in center 


Bring In House Plants 


It is always a good policy to bring 
house plants indoors early, not only to 
escape an early frost, but to give them 
a chance to adjust themselves to their 
new quarters before central heating is 
turned on. Moving day for house plants 
involves many tasks, such as washing 
pots, pinching, spraying when needed, 
repotting in some cases and even feed- 
ing. But to do it carefully will pay 
good dividends. Remember that they 
will pass many long months indoors, 
so that giving them right soil needs 
and fertilizer is very important. 

To make new plants, you can take 
cuttings and root them in water or sand 
and peatmoss. From plants growing in 
the garden take pieces of favorite co- 
leus, wax begonias, tradescantia, pa- 
tient lucy and geraniums. Small an- 
nua] seedlings, that came up volun- 
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tarily during the summer, will make 
charming house plants in sunny win- 
dows where it does get too hot. This in- 
cludes dwarf marigolds, sweet alyssum, 
verbenas, portulaca, small petunias, an- 
nual phlox and lobelia. 


,Subsoil - 


To Plant hedg e of 
evergreens, ok trench. 


Be caret ful to keep bails 
soll intact 


Enjoy Chrysanthemums 

The full beauty of chrysanthemums 
still lies ahead so give them some spe- 
cial attention now. First of all you can 
lift plants even when in bloom and 
move them to places in the garden 
where they can be enjoyed more fully. 
They do not mind this, because they 
lift easily, with soil clinging to their 
shallow root systems. Be certain, how- 
ever, keep them well watered and 
then to mulch them in the fall, be- 
cause of all perennials, they winterkill 
the easiest. This is because their roots 
are close to the surface. Clumps of 
hardy asters can also be lifted care- 
fully to help make more attractive sit- 
ting areas close to the house. 


Start a New Lawn 

Roses will continue to bloom for 
several weeks, so continue with the 
spraying. All kinds of needle evergreens 
be planted and many kinds of 
Fertilize the lawn for 
the last time and sow seed in bare 
spots. Or start a new lawn, the best 
time of the year for this because of 
the cool, moist weather and reduced 
competition from weeds. 

Remove stakes no longer needed, but 
stake other plants, just coming into 
flower, such as chrysanthemums and 
fall asters. Trim back extra long growth 
on shrubs and on vines such as bitter- 
sweet and wisteria. For bloom in cool 
greenhouses or coo] plant rooms plant 
bulbs of oxalis, freesias, ranunculus 
and anemones. Plant a tree peony, pot 
up bulbs of calla lilies, divide over- 
crowded lily of the valley, get madon- 
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may 
shrubs and trees. 


na lily bulbs into the ground immedi- 
ately and gather gourds before a hard 
frost strikes them. 

Enjoy your garden fully at this sea- 
son. The days of autumn are glorious, 
filled with many wonderful things in 
the world of nature. 

Dahlias are in their prime at this 
time, but do not be in a hurry to lift 
them until the frost has thoroughly 
blackened their foliage. Then they can 
be lifted, dried a few hours out of 
doors, cleaned and stored away for the 
winter in dry sand, peatmoss or gar- 
den soil. Be certain they are not put 
away moist or wet and that the pack- 
ing medium is likewise not moist. If 
soil is moist, tubers may easily rot. 


Divide Perennials 

Among the perennials that can be 
lifted and divided are bearded iris, 
bleeding heart, Oriental poppies, day- 
lilies and peonies. In fact for peonies 
this is the best time, because it allows 
them time to get well established and 
thus be able to flower well next sea- 
son. Remember to plant the roots with 
the red eyes just an inch or two below 
the surface of the soil. Plant them too 
deep and they may not flower for years. 

Peonies require a soil enriched with 
organic matter, old manure if available 
or dehydrated manure if not, along 
with bonemeal. Prepare the soil care- 
fully and they will flower for years. 


Plant New Shrubs 


To plant a.new shrub, 


diga lerge he le. keep 


_ Topsoil separate 


Sefton mound , 
of Soil,spread | 
roots and 
cover , using 
Topsoil first 


no A Mgt 
n 

ce hold warer 
and Soak 

Thoroughly 


af Paper 


atin 


Rest-harrows 


HE species of ononis (rest-harrows of 
‘Tieota which are hardy in northern 
Michigan are mostly desirable plants, not 
alone because of their ease of culture, but 
for their summer-flowering habit and pleas- 
ing colors. Most kinds should also be wel- 
cemed by gardeners in the United States 
because of their ability to get along on 
little moisture. Of the 70 or more species 
mentioned in literature, occurring natu- 
rally from the Canary islands, through 
the Mediterranean to northern Europe, 
not more than a dozen seem to be in com- 
merce. Those from the Canaries and 
some from southern Europe, such as O. 
aragonensis, were not hardy in this northern 
Michigan garden. A few that were hardy 
were scarcely worthy of any gardener’s 
attention. With one exception, Ononis 
cenisia, all mentioned are easily grown in 
any dry, sunny situation. 

The prize of the genus, in my estimation, 
is O. cenisia. It is also the only one that 
could be called even fairly difficult to grow. 
Experience here shows that it cannot 
stand our longest rainless periods without 
some attention, though an occasional soak- 
ing will carry it along. Given good drain- 
age, sunshine and moisture enough to keep 
it from being parched, it should keep going 
for years and put on an exhibition every 
summer to gladden the heart of its fortu- 
owner. The foot-long, or shorter, 
stems are clothed with pretty 
legume leaves. For a month or more, 
commencing usually by the middle of 
June, it decks itself out in a garment of 
bright pink pea flowers. 

The next in order of preference, accord- 
ing to many experienced rest-harrow lovers, 
should be O. hircina, a 15-to 20-inch plant, 
with the general earmarks of the genus, in- 
cluding the characteristic pea flowers — 
this time with rose-pink wings and white 
keels. Its greatest value is a long bloom- 
ing season, starting in May and continuing 
into August. The habit of so many rest- 
harrows of losing their bottom leaves dur- 
ing long periods of dry weather is especially 
noticeable in this plant. Although this ten- 
dency makes for unsightliness at times, it 
does not detract materially from the ulti- 
mate value of the species. In fact it is a 
splendid plant to group in sunny borders, 
especially if it is underplanted with annual 
alyssum or something of similar habit. 

For garden appraisal three other hardy 
kinds, O. fruticosa, O. rotundifolia and O. 
spinosa, may be considered together, as 
they differ more in height of plant than in 
other characteristics. They all have the 
appearance of small shrubs, though all 
are herbaceous, at least this far North, and 
make annual growths a foot or two tall, 
according to kind, producing their bright 
rose-colored (whitish wings in O. fruticosa) 
in June and July. All are easily grown from 
seeds. 


nate 
prostrate 


— C, W. Woop 
Copemish, Mich. 
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Camellias Are Hardier 


Continued from page 445 


camellias. I have seen plants in flower 
which were heavily covered with snow. 
Aside from a little shaking to lessen 
the weight on the branches, I did noth- 
ing else, and the plants continued to 
Snow seldom lasts long here, 
because of the salt air. However, pro- 
longed freezing spells could bring 
harm, though our hot summer sun and 
wind is more dangerous. It is a con- 
tinually recurring miracle to me that in 
spite of these conditions, which are 
truly foreign to camellias, they remain 
strong and vigorous. 

Choice of varieties is an important 
matter that needs careful considera- 
tion. Yet more important is the health 
of the individual plant. Strong plants 
of many varieties flourish, while weak 
plants, regardless of their hardiness, 
fail. 

For general success, Chandleri Ele- 
gans is my first choice. Plants are 
strong and vigorous, bloom profusely 
in mid-season and require little atten- 
tion. This is an old established favorite 
that has a special class and award set 
aside for the best specimen at the an- 
nual show of the American Camellia 
Society. The color is a_ bright lively 
pink, and the incomplete double flow- 
er has a mass of small petaloids in the 
center showing stamens. 

In Goshen, a town near Delaware 
Bay in Cape May County, Dr. and 
Mrs. N. A. Robbins have developed a 
surprisingly simple and successful way 
of growing camellias. What they did 


thrive. 


was to dig a pit, about five feet deep, 
12 feet wide and 16 feet long. Three 
of the walls were made of concrete 
blocks, while the south wall was cov- 
ered with glass, with a sliding door 
opening onto a ramp. The top was left 
open to the weather. 

During periods of extreme cold, a 
tarpaulin, stretched across the top, pro- 
tects the plants, and occasionally a 
light bulb is left burning for heat and 
air circulation. In the summer, pine 
boughs replace the tarpaulin and keep 
the direct rays of the sun off the plants. 
By this ingenious method, it is possible 
for these camellia enthusiasts to have 
out-of-door blooms from Thanksgiving 
and Christmas until Easter. Not only 
do Dr. and Mrs. Robbins grow the 
hardiest varieties, but they experiment 
with new kinds. 

Among the varieties they have suc- 
cessfully grown are Arejishi, Herme, 
Debutante (a pure pink peony-like 
bloom, considered by many to be the 
loveliest of all) and Alba Plena, with its 
large, double white blooms. This vari- 
ety, in spite of its slow and bushy 
growth, is well worth cultivating. The 
rich red Professor C. S. Sargent. Pink 
Perfection and Chandleri Elegans are 
other favorites. 

In addition to these varieties of 
Camellia japonica, which thrive under 
this unique system, the Robbinses are 
growing C. sasanqua in rows, in the 
hope of developing a hedge. The 
growth habit of C. sasanqua is not as 
attractive as that of C. japonica but, in 
locations where the unopened buds are 
somewhat protected from the frost, the 
blooming plants make a distinguished 


and unique addition to a _ northern 
garden. 

Pruning after the blooming season is 
possible, although I prefer to prune as 
I cut the blooms for indoor enjoyment. 
It is well to remember that once the 
tall central branch has been cut, the 
succeeding growth is likely to be lateral. 
Shaping plants is not difficult, but some 
bloom may have to be sacrificed. So far 
we have been completely free of dis- 
eases and insects. 

Other spring-flowering shrubs, re- 
gardless of their individual beauty, 
have a short flowering season. By ju- 
dicious planting in this region the ca- 
mellia season may be extended. Varie- 
ties listed with respect to time of bloom 
must be adjusted to our calendar. Thus 
an early bloomer in the south becomes 
a spring bloomer here, and a mid-sea 
son variety may enter its blooming 
period in late April or May. Some years 
we have flowers opening in June. A 
simple burlap windbreak can help a 
plant to flower before the warm days 
force all the buds at once. 


Penna. Federation Meeting 

Dr. Walter H. Hodge, head of the edu- 
cation department at Longwood Gardens, 
Kennett Square, Pa., will be the banquet 
speaker at the 27th annual mecting of the 
Garden Club Federation of Pennsylvania 
to be held at the Sheraton Hotel in Phile 
delphia on Sept. 22-24. “Fifty Years of 
Plant Exploration” is the title of his 
lecture. 

Also on the program will be Harry Wood 
of the Arthur Hoyt Scott Foundation at 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa., 
whose talk, “Unusual Trees and Shrubs” 
will be demonstrated with specimens. 





Additional Privileges 


= ALL THIS FOR only $5 00 


< Twelve issues of HORTICULTURE 


(Subscription $4.00 a year) 


A Copy of the Yearbook > 


A ticket to the Spring Show V A ticket to the Autumn 
Show V¥ Use of the Society's Library. Only members 
may borrow books (by mail if you wish—no matter 
where you live). Vv Plus Privileges listed below. 


When You Join... 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
A Sound Investment for 365 Days 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
300 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 


Please enroll 





PLEASE PRINT NAMES AND ADDRESSES | 


Gentlemen: $5.00 enclosed [_] . 


¥ Consultant service with horticultural experts 
by mail, by phone or by personal call at Horti- 
cultural Hall. ¥ Admission to all lectures and 
special events sponsored by the Society. 
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Green and White for Accent 
Continued from page 461 


tabile variegatum) and blush stonecrop 

Sedum alboroseum variegatum ). These 
may be used for variety with other 
plants of the same height of a foot or 
more. 

The first year’s growth of the varie- 
gated form of dollar plant or honesty 

Lunaria annua) is effective with its 

triangular leaves edged with white. 
Plants grow about a foot high. The 
second year, the lower leaves dry up 
more or less as the plant makes its 
stalk of flowers. 

I used to grow the annual 
on-the-mountain (Euphorbia 
nata), with its showy green and white 
leaves. Because the juice of this plant 
causes dermatitis, I no longer grow it. 


snow- 
mar gi- 


Some Low Kinds 


I am trying some unusual low grow- 
ing plants in my garden at present. 
They need a location where they will 
have surroundings that fit their dainti- 
ness. Apparently hardy, one is the sil- 
ver-edge primrose ( Primula marginata ), 
which has white bits along the margins 
of its leaves. Others, European cycla- 
men (Cyclamen europaeum) and Nea- 
politan cyclamen (C. neapolitanum 
have white veining. The fern (Gorin- 
geanum pictum) has fronds of a very 
attractive shape, silvered and about six 
inches high. 

\ shrub to be used for an accent 
or in a group of shrubs is the varie- 
gated tatarian dogwood (Cornus alba 
argenteo-marginata The white edges 
of the leaves of this dogwood are clear 
and distinct, and the growth is attrac- 
tive. 


Some Taller Kinds 

There are several variegated leaved 
plants of taller growth, with long, 
grass-shaped leaves, that are excellent 
to place with plants that have leaves of 
a different shape. About two feet high 
is sweet iris (Iris pallida variegata), 
with green and white leaves that, in 
my shaded bed, hold in good color all 
summer. Yellow flag (1. pseudacorus 
variegata) has cream color markings 
in the spring, which it loses later in 
the summer. There is also sweet flag 
(Acorus calamus variegatus), which I 
am recently trying. It looks as if it 
likes my damp and shaded beds, so 
stays green and white. 

A variegated form of tawny daylily 
(Hemerocallis fulva Kwanso variegata) 
has leaves of green and white, but new 
shoots are apt to be plain green, so I cut 
them out. In full sun it seems to have 
more green shoots and will spread over 
a large area. 
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Chere are three eulalias, with slightly 
different markings. All are six feet 
tall and over a period of time will make 
large bushy growth. I have striped Jap- 
anese rush (Miscanthus sinensis varie- 
with a white midrib; Zebra- 
grass (M. sinensis zebrinus), with 
white or cream bands on the leaves; 
and maiden-grass (M. sinensis gracilli- 
mus). The plumes of the first two are 
buff color, while the third has plumes 
of a pinky buff, a trifle darker than 
the others and opening a little later. 
This third has leaves, long and very 
narrow, with a white line. It mounds 
over in a very graceful way. 

All of these variegated plants blend 
into my planting. In addition there are 
many plants with gray leaves, which 
soften the effect, while a few with 
purple tones add variety. 


gatus ), 


The California Poppy 


g b> SPANIARDS called the California 
poppy Copa de Oro, cup of gold, 
and Dormidera after its habit to close 
at sundown, or on sunless days. They 
called the California coastline “La Tierra 
del Fuego”—land of fire or conflagration 

for its seemingly limitless poppy fields 
that stretched mile upon flaming mile, 
swathes twenty miles long by ten wide, 
visible from forty miles away. No won- 
der that the sun-filled cup is California’s 
state flower. 


Since the Spaniards’ day it has be- 
come a true cosmopolitan, at home in the 
gardens of Europe, Asia and Australia. 
sut by luckless chance no plant has suf- 
fered such international “mixedupness.” 

The first European plant collector on 
the Pacific coast, Archibald Menzies, a 
Scotsman, gathered a _ withered flower 
in winter and mistook it for an English 
celandine. It fell to Chamisso, a botanist 
of French parentage raised in Germany, 
who sailed with the Russians’ Kotzebue 
expedition to California in 1815, to clas- 
sify and name the plant. For his fellow 
scientist on that expedition, Johann 
Friedrich Eschscoltz, Chamisso gave the 
poppy a botanical tongue-twister, Esch- 
scholtzia californica. 


Today, as wild flower population goes, 
the California poppy is still widespread, 
still a common sight though only torn 
fragments remain of those once limitless 
poppy ficlds, and a sailor sees now from 
the sea but a faint streak of fire across 
the hills. 


“No painter has successfully portrayed 
the satiny sheen of its lustrous petals, 
no scientist has satisfactorily diagnosed 
the vagaries of its variations and adapta- 
bility” declares John Thomas Howell in 
his Marin Flora, adding: “In its abun- 
dance, this colorful plant should not be 
slighted: cherish it and be ever thankful 
that so rare a flower is common.” 

—Joan Parry DuTTON 
Olympia, Washington 





Daffodil Bulbs of 
GUARANTEED QUALITY 


Within a few short weeks daffodil lovers all 
over America will begin plonting bulbs. It is our 
sincere hope thot these will be first quality bulbs 
which will produce large, perfect flowers of show 
excellence. 

FIRST GUALITY meons simply “the best” 
and true economy in daffodil culture demands that 
only the best be planted. 

REMEMBER — inferior, low-priced bulbs re- 
quire the same amount of planting time and effort 
as do Little England quclity bulbs, so don't be penny 
wise and dollar foolish. 

Our bulbs are grown in fields which ore bor- 
dered on three sides by salt water, growing condi- 
tions being similar to those in Ireland and Holland. 
We gvarantee them as to quality and identity. 

THIS SPRING more than 30,000 visitors to 
our formal daffodil garden (largest of its kind in the 
world) saw 805 different varieties in bloom, and 
responded with so mony orders that some varieties 
are in short supply so please 

ORDER EARLY 
Write for Free Catalog ond 1957 Price List 


Little England Daffodil Garm 


BOX G-8, BENA, VIRGINIA 








VIBURNUMS 


We grow the largest variety of this lovely 
shrub in New England. 


Enkianthus Campanulatus 


Plant now for autumn color. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Many varieties to choose from. 


WESTON NURSERIES, INC. 


Route 135, Hopkinton, Mass. 
Winter Street, Weston, Mass. 
IDiewood 5-401 1 Wellesley 5-3431 








FOR A LIFETIME 


Y E w OF BEAUTY 


Voted the best evergreen by the 
American Nurserymen’s Association 
HATFIELD YEW—Upright, compact, rich green 
SPREADING YEW— Vigorous, dark green, compact 
media variety 
Bushy matured stock—Postpaid 
Four-yeer old—Approx. 10’’ 
$1.45 Each $13.50 per 10 
Five-year old—Approx. | 2°’ 
$1.95 Eoch $18.00 per 10 
Write for complete list for Spring 1958. Directions 
with every order. No C.O.D. 


PINE GARDENS 
49 Pine Avenue Milton 86, Mass. 
Specialists in Yews for over 35 years 











THE HOME OF RARE TREES 


Hardy Cedar of Lebanon 2’-3’ - «+. $82.00 
Sciadopitys Umbrella Pine 12’'-15"..... 7.00 
Mahonia Pinnata E TT 
Fagus Sylvestus Tortuosa +s 12.00 


BRIMFIELD GARDENS NURSERY 


245 Brimfield Road Wethersfield, Conn. 





WILD FLOWERS and FERNS 


Many kinds, to brighten a 
SG shady nook. Ferns for many 
uses. Also young Ornamenta! 
Trees and Shrubs for low-cost 
home landscaping. Send 
now for Free Catalogue. 


WAKE ROBIN FARM 
Box 33-H, Home, Penna. 











PERENNIAL 
PLANTS 


Featured in our 1957 
Bulb 


eties of n 


Fall 
Catalog many 
var w Shasta 
Daisies, including COB 
HAM GOLD & HORACE 
READ. Also Bearded Iris, 
Asters and a com- 


Per« 


Hardy 
list of nnial 


plants for Fall planting. 


Send now for FREE copy FALL CATALOG 


Most Fall 
featuring new varieties of tulips, daffodils, etc., of 
Pacific Northwest. 


complete catalog in the West 


which many are grown in the 


Special money-saving collections. Catalog ready tor 


mailing in August. 


GILL BROS. SEED CO.| 


Dept. H, Montavilla Station, Portland 16, Oregon 
Retail Stores in Portland and Seattle 


Hardy Native American Plants 


TREES, SHRUBS, PLANTS AND BULBS 
Evergreens, Rhododendrons, Mountain Laurel, 
Azaleas, Hemlocks, Ground Covers, Rock- 
Garden Plants, Vines and Herbaceous Perennials, 
Bog Plants, Ferns, Orchids, Lilies, Trilliums. 
Plus many other plants — all top quality for 
**Particular Gardeners."” 








- 
| 


Free Nursery Catalog. Write for yours today 
4APPY HOBBY NCE 1892 





7 
fa raens o 


Tr e Blue Kidg e 


E. C. ROBBINS 


Box 8, McDowell County Ashford, No. Carolina 
@ “Where Quolity and Service Reign” © 


AMERICA'S MOST COMPLETE 
DAFFODIL CATALOG 


For the best in Daffodils for garden, cutting, exhibition 

hybridizing, read our catalog listing about 400 varieties 
and giving much pertinent information as to bloomirg 
time, height, color, and many other features of interest to 
Daffodil Fanciers. Send 25¢ for this color 
for free price list. Dt 


GRANT E. MITSCH, BOX H, DAFFODIL HAVEN, CANBY, ORE. 


atalog, or ask 


counts on early orders 


FOR PLANTS 


Holds in place better — is kind 
to plant stems. Mail $1 bill 
for two 500 inch green rolls. 


TREES... 


3 to S yr. healthy, selected trees, 6” 
to 16” tall. 5 each of: Colorado Blue 
Spruce— Norway Spruce — Austrian 
Pine — Scotch Pine — Douglas Fir. 
Postpaid at planting time 
Write for Free Evergreen Catalog 


MUSSER FORESTS indiana, Pa. 





PERENNIAL SEEDS 


Many fine hardy perennials are easily grown from 
seeds planted in late fall for spring germination 
Varieties which need a cold period to break dormancy 
include Hardy Primroses, many Lilies, Hardy Phiox, 
and others. A complete section in “Park's Flower 
Book of Autumn for 1957" is devoted to these choice 
hardy perennials. Yours for the asking 

GEO. W. PARK SEED CO., Greenwood 79, S.C. 
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Sissinghurst Gardens 
Continued from page 449 


and white delphiniums, and still more 
white eremurus set among silvery 
masses of artemisia (Cineraria mari- 
tima) and other grey leaved plants. 
Lady Nicholson told us that she does 
little with annuals nowadays because 
they require so much work—early start- 
ing indoors, transplanting and re-trans- 








V. Sackville-West’s study is over one 
of the gateways leading to this 
beautifully planted Tower Courtyard. 


planting. This surprised me somewhat 
because they are counted among the 
easiest of garden subjects here at home. 
But when I realized that different pro- 
cedures are required in the cool Eng- 
lish climate which lacks our hot, bright 
sun, I decided that I, too, would forego 
all but my most cherished annuals. 

I was particularly fascinated by the 
herb garden with its thyme lawn ad- 
jacent to it, as well as the “sink gar- 
dens” which choice plants growing in 
old stone farmyard sinks which are 
placed in the courtyards. Another fea- 


Mass. Garden Club Federation 


At its 30th annual meeting, the Garden 
Club Federation of Mass. Inc. presented 
the following Awards of Merit: To Har- 
old Bent, for years of assistance to the 
Horticultural Committee of the Federa- 
tion; to John V. McManmon, for his 
cooperation and assistance with the Blue 
Star Memorial Highway project; to the 
Adams National Historic Site, Quincy, 
for conservation of the original plantings, 
dating back more than 150 years; to 
Waltham Field Station for its help and 
advice to home gardeners and garden 
clubs. Also a recipient of its Award of 
Merit was the Osterville Garden Club, 
in recognition of its outstanding Flower 
Show Achievement theme, “Design 
Through the Centuries”. 

The Mayflower Award was presented to 
the Northeastern District for its Flower 
Show held in cooperation with the North 
Shore Horticultural Society. The Red, 
White, and Blue Rosette of the National 
Council was awarded to the Weston Gar- 
den Club and the Country Gardeners of 
Weston for their flower show “Reflections 


ture of this delightful garden in Kent 
is the unusual rock garden which the 
Nicholsons call “Delos” after the Greek 
island, and on which they are still 
working. The cottage garden is an ut- 
ter delight with its charming mixture 
of early spring bulbs and perennials 
and roses climbing on the cottage walls. 
Perennials succeed the early flowers, 
blooming through the summer with a 
casualness that is not achieved, how- 
ever, without careful planning. The 
colors, too, are carefully selected shades 
of yellows, oranges, and reds through- 
out the season—which brings me to 
what must be my final point. 

The color effects at Sissinghurst are 
most appealing, for they are subtle 
and completely satisfying. Indeed, they 
come as a welcome change from the 
heavy, deep reds and yellows, the turgid 
rust-oranges, the “shotgun” or confetti 
color schemes encountered in most con- 
tinental gardens and, all too frequently 
in English gardens, too. Here we found 
tender, soft pastels used with subtlety 
and authority, achieving harmonies 
which come only with a deep percep- 
tion of the true properties of color. 

Where intense colors are found, they 
are always placed with the proper 
amounts of paleness or softness of color 
in surrounding plantings. Such group- 
ings produce color harmonies rather 
than the vulgar, garish effects inherent 
in the use of too many strong colors 
used together. In only one other gar- 
den in all of those I visited in England 
did I find color so knowingly, so en- 
chantingly used. That was at Hidcote 
Manor, a garden which was conceived, 
planned and brought to completion by 
Major Johnston, who was, if I may 
wave the flag a bit, an American. 


of Freedom”. The Arlington Garden Club 
received the Purple Ribbon award for 
their “June Pageant”. 

Officers elected for the coming year 
are: president, Mrs. Bernard G. Shohet, 
Chestnut Hill: Ist vice-president, Mrs. 
Philip W. Card, Marblehead; 2nd _ vice- 
president, Mrs. Allan R. Finlay, Way- 
land; recording secretary, Mrs. Elwood 
Schafer, Wenham; corresponding _ sec- 
retary, Mrs. Ralph A. Parker, Wayland; 
treasurer, Mrs. Henry B. Batchelor, 
Brookline. 


Flower and Harvest Show 

This year the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society will again combine its an- 
nual Harvest and Chrysanthemum Shows 
into the Fall Flower and Harvest Show, 
to be held at Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
Oct. 17-20. Featured will be both hardy 
and greenhouse types of chrysanthemums, 
along with all kinds of fruits and vege- 
tables. House plants, including African 
violets, will also be emphasized. 


HORTICULTURE 





Rose Society Convention 

The Chamberlin Hotel at Old Point 
Comfort, Va., will be the headquarters 
for the American Rose Society's 58th fall 
annual convention and rose show, Oct. 
10-12. 

[he program, which has been planned 
by the Tidewater and the Virginia Penin- 
sula Rose Societies, will feature E. M. 
Hall, Jr., who will discuss the nursery 
industry trade practices, Mrs. Edward 
Alexander, who will present new ways 
to use roses in Japan, and Dr. S. M. 
Emsweller, who will outline the research 
program being conducted by the American 
Rose Foundation. 

Other speakers will include Dr. W. R. 
Jenkins, who will talk about nematodes 
and their control, C. James Faloon, who 
will bring the conventioners up to date 
on new pesticides, Alden Hopkins, who 
will describe the best ways to use early 
roses, and Frederic Heutte, who will give 
detailed information about new ways to 
propagate plants under mist. Growing 
roses from seed is the subject of C. H. 
Lewis’ talk, while A. C. Barrett will dem- 
onstrate the pruning of climbing roses. 

In addition to a J. Horace McFarland 
Award for the Society's Colonial District 
and numerous other prizes, amateur rose 
growers who exhibit in the rose show on 
Oct. 10 will be able to compete for the 
two of the top national awards offered by 
year, the Milton S. 
Trophy and the J. 

National Memorial 


the society each 
Hershey Memorial 
Horace McFarland 
Award. 


Lily Society Meeting 

The following officers of the North 
American Lily Society were elected at the 
10th annual meeting held at Cornell Uni 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. in July: president, 
Dr. E. F. Palmer, Vineland, Ontario, Can- 
ada; vice presidents George E. Holland, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada, and William 
C. Horsford, Charlotte, Vt.; secretary, 
Mrs. William T. Mears, Anderson, Ind.; 
treasurer, Ernest F. Stokes, Lexington, 
Mass. 

\ special feature of the meeting was a 
display of new hybrid lilies from both 
Canada and the U. S., including yellow 
and pink trumpet lilies which emphasized 
the progress in lily development. The fol- 
lowing special awards were made: 

Isabella Preston Trophy for the best 
spike in the show to Jan de Graaff, Gres- 
ham, Ore., for an exhibit of Black Dragon, 
a new trumpet hybrid. 

Directors’ Cup to Jan de Graaff for a 
similar hybrid. 

M. E. Pierce Trophy to Mrs. Douglas 
Keith, Vermilion-on-the-Lake, Ohio, for a 
collection of native American lilies. 

Silver Medal of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society and Bronze Medal of the 
Toronto Horticultural Society to George 
Holland, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, for 
an exhibit of the variety Viking. 

Second Bronze Medal of the Toronto 
Horticultural Society to George Holland 
for his Rose Queen. 

D. W. Griffiths Cup to Dr. E. F. Palmer, 
Vineland, Ontario, Canada, for the best 
unnamed seedling. 
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FROM OUR O 


Send TODAY for the Beautiful... 


wn NURSERIES HOLLAND. ae f 


NEW deJager 1957 Fall Catalog 
The Most Authoritative Listing of Holland Bulbs 


88 pages with illustrations, many in color, of our 


Newest Creations and 


Standard 


Varieties 


Tulips, Daffodils, Narcissi, Hyacinths, Crocus 
and All of the Other Superb deJager Bulbs and Tubers 


For many years deJager Bulbs have been the choice of leading gardeners 


because of their guaranteed high productivity and their larger, lovelier, 


longer lasting blooms. deJager Bulbs are developed and perfected in our 


Holland Nurseries, which were established in 1870. 


Superb deJager Bulbs cost no more than ordinary stock 


Please enclose 25c with your catalog request to cover mailing and han- 


dling costs. This will be refunded on receipt of your bulb order. 


We Pay All Postage Costs in the U.S. and Canada 


Canadian Address: P. deJager & Sons, Hamilton Rd. RR8&, London. Ontario 


gardening 


Grow all your favorite plants, flowers, 
fresh vegetables . . . 365 days a year, in an 
ORLYT Aluminum Greenhouse 
Completely prefabricated — you can Build 
it Yourself. ORLYT’s time-tested design 
provides maximum light and ideal year 
‘round growing conditions... you just 
can’t buy a better greenhouse! 





Pret... 
’ ALUMINUM 
Greenhouse 


WRITE TODAY FOR NEW 
FREE COLOR CATALOG 


Choose your ORLYT from a complete selection of sizes 
and styles; free-standing and lean-to models, in spar- 
Kling Aluminum or distinctive California Redwood 
Lean-to ORLYT above only $635 or less than $21 
a month on No Money Down, Convenient Payment 
Plan. Installation and accessory costs can be budgeted, 
too 
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LORD and 


LORD & BURNHAM, Irvington, New York 


Please send your new ORLYT 
color catalog 52-97. 





BURNHAM 


Irvington, N.Y. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
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Des Plaines, Ill. CITY 
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GIANT 
njoy PANSIES 


Add gaiety and charm to your 
garden with Pitzonka's Giant 
Pansies. Huge, Swiss-type 
blooms up to four inches in di- 
ometer. Rich, velvet-like texture 
end rare brilliant colors are 
accented by luxuriant green 
foliage. Perfect for bedding or 
cutting purposes. Order today! 


Color Catalog 
color. Satisfaction guaranteed FREE 


Pitzonka’s Cut-Flower Pansy Mixture 
only $3.90 ppd. 
only $6.55 ppd. 


PITZONKA’S 
PANSY FARM and NURSERY 


Box 397, Bristol, Pa. 


Fall planting means early spring 


50 plants 
100 plants 





TIRED PL ANTS need SILVER BELL 
SILVER BEL 


trace minerals and vitamins 
to give your hous summer ane desir Gh 
ter. Healthier, ar foliage and luxuriant blooms 
-velop by usi g SIL Vi R BELL, the Complete Pla 
mixing, no fuss 
either pellet 
powder form. At your ce 
order direct. 1 Ib. for $1. 00, °s 
Ibs. for $4.00 post paid. lur 
SILVER BELL] chav price refunded if you are 
not fully satisfied 
Send 25c Today and we 
will rush Bam paid a Com- 
bination Trial of Pellets and 
Powder 


HAWKRIDGE 
METALS CORP. 


Agrteultural Division 
1 Wesley Street 
Maiden 48, Massachusetts 


PLANT FOOD 


| | HAWKRIDGE 
| | METALS CORP 
MaLoEN MASS 

















ALUMINUM GREENHOUSES 


By Stearns Greenhouses 
= Taylor Street, Neponset, Boston 22, Mass. 





Write today for information 


GARDEN TOURS 


Europe « The Orient * Hawaii * South Africa 
JEAN BERKE TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
Dept. H9, 516 Fifth Avenve, New York 36, N. Y. 




















Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pe ncil markine: permanent 


Really reliable 
with garden. A style for every 


HOWARD HAMMITT 
13 Lewis Street 


Millions in satisfactory 


use. Beautiful gray green color blends 
purpose 


Hartford 3, Conn. 





Address (hange! 


Please allow 8 weeks for a 
change of address. Send your 
old address label and the new 
address with the date it be- 
comes effective. 
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Circulation Department 
300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
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FHorticulture’s Garden Club 
Yearbook Competition 


Ho ULTURE offers a first prize of $35 for the best 1956-57 yearbook sub- 
mitted by a garden club. It offers a second prize of $25, a third prize of 


$15 and six additional prizes of $10 each. 
It does not apply to federations. 
Garden 


vidual clubs. 


yearbook submitted from all angles. 


This competition is restricted to indi- 
The judges will consider each 
which prizes in 


clubs received 


1956 will not be permitted to make entries in the 1957 Competition. Yearbooks 


to be entered in this competition must reach the office of HorTICULTURE, 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts, on or before October 15, 


300 
1957. 


Special Awards for Club Projects 


¥ ADDITION to the prizes listed above, 


6 additional awards of $5.00 each will 


be presented to Garden Clubs who have launched or completed one or more 


outstanding or unusual club projects during the year. 


Awards will be made on the 


basis of projects as presented in the Yearbook. Please do not submit letters of 


explanation. 


Scale of Ponts for Judging 
Yearbooks 


Standard Club 
\. An active organization (size un- 
important 
B. Systematic course of study. 
». One flower show a year (at 


One garden pilgrimage or visit. 
\ club project Cat least one). 
F. Authoritative speaker for at least 
one meeting. 


2. Utility of program 

Principle: A garden club is of value 
only in proportion to the work it ac- 
complishes for its community and for 
its members. 

A. At least major 
Small clubs cannot be expected to 
have more than one project, but larger 
should have several. Horticul- 
conservation, landscaping, civic 
shade-tree planting on 
reforestation, are 
It is the quality of 
than the 


one project. 


clubs 
ture, 
development, 
streets or in parks, 
typical suggestions. 
the work undertaken rather 
subject that is important.) 


B. Evidence of progress in the proj- 
ect chosen and in all the club’s activi- 
ties may be covered in the President's 
annual report or those of committees. 


3 CMs. cise avicaeees 25 

\. Complete identification (name of 
club, town and state ). 

B. Complete membership lists with 
addresses. 

C. Complete (meetings, 
projects, visits, accomplishments ) 

D. Supplementary material of value 
to members in gardening. 


program 


4. Form of Yearbook 
(Size of club will have no weight in 
determining quality of yearbook.) 

\. Neatness and beauty of design. 

B. Originality in relation to club’s 
character. 

Quality of reporting 

prehensiveness of coverage. 

D. No restriction as _ to 
mimeographing and other forms. 

E. Scrapbooks not considered year- 
books. 

F. Although no distinction will be 
made, the size considered ideal is about 
5 by 7 inches or less. 


and com- 


printing, 





Boston School of Flower Arrangement 


The Boston School of Flower Arrange- 
ment will begin the autumn term of its 
18th year on September 10, 1957, at 
Horticultural Hall, under the direction of 
Mrs. Arthur P. Teele. Other all day meet- 
ings, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 1.30 p.m. 
to 3.30 p.m., include September 24; Oc- 
tober 8 and 24; November 12 and 19; 
and December 10 and 17. 

Instruction in the handling of plant 
material, both fresh cut and dried, to pro- 
duce design, will be given all day by Mrs. 
Teele. Holiday decorations for home and 


church are part of the curriculum. At 2.30 
P.M. written questions submitted by pu- 
pils will be answered by the Director and 
discussed by the class. 

These classes, open to anyone inter- 
ested, are free to members of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society who must 
show their membership cards at the door. 
Non-members pay a registration fee. 

For additional information write or tele- 
phone the Director, Mrs. Arthur P. Teele, 
168 Dartmouth St., Boston. Telephone: 
TRowbridge 6-7 164. 
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Colors Stined 

This is the year to 

plant! We’ve cut prices 
We way down. Flood your garden 50 Bulbs—$1. 
Sept. 5. Worcester, Mass. Dahlia Show, ca 9 with gey sa wae iy 350Beme te. 
Worcester Horticultural Soc., Horti- anteed to bloom. Save money! All Postpaid to You 


cultural Hall, 30 Elm St. r ai iiecmenn 
Sept. 5-6. Mansfield, Ohio. Meeting, Amer- | war deer ene hom DOLLAR SPECIALS 
ican Iris Soc., Region 6, Kingwood | . ; blue, white, striped. || EXTRA SAVINGS!(Cut Gut This AdtoOrder) 
Large Flowered Crocus. Ancoles 9 


Center, 900 Park Ave. West. : Motor borders, beds. || mixed, deseribed above. 50 BU 
Sept. 10-11. Mansfield, Ohio. Flower a thelawn.Sodon’t miss Giant Red Emperor Tulips. Scarlet. $ 
4 such low prices—Order | —~ Largest, earliest, in Apr. 10 BULBS 


Show, Linnaeus Garden Club of Mans- : flow, to plant thie fall. Black Parrot Tulips. Prizedevery- $ 
field, Kingwood Center, 900 Park Ave. 5 — where ee 10BULBS 1 
: 4 [ Giant Darwin Tulips. All the $ 
West. Burpee Fall Bulb Book “very best colors mixed. 10 BULBS 

Sept ll Russell Point Ohio Flower Best Dutch Tulips, Hyacinths, Giant Trumpet Daffodils. Yellows, $ 
, : , . Daffodils,ete.—the newer bet- whites, bicolors mixed. 15 BULBS 


Show, Indian Lake Garden Club, Com- ter kinds, all at moderate cost. |; 
We'll mail this FREE book postpaid. | |_]Lase Fragrant Myacinths. Shows § 


munity Club House. 
a ’ : sidi OALL SIX Dollar Specials for $5.00 
Sept. 13-15. Asbury Park, N. J]. Flower W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 119 Burpee Building ( 
c iladelphia ton or Riverci Any 3 Dollar Specials for $2.75) 
Show, Monmouth & Elberon Horticul- oe 32, Pa. or Clinton, lewa or Riverside, Call 


tural Soc. & the City of Asbury Park, 


Convention Hall. 
Sept. 13-15. Asbury Park, N. J. African ; ' 
Violet Show, N. J. Council of African | 


Violet Clubs, in conjunction with Mon- 
mouth & Elberon Horticultural Soc. | bo for garden pleasure 
Show, Convention Hall. ’ ro" 
> S : te The new hybrid lilies bring garden distinction and beauty to your home. 
Se pt. 14-15. Wayne, Penna. Flower Show, - Our catalog. richly illust eal i and white. brings you 
. , ; ’ ? “— 3 a most unusual experie i and down to earth 
( ommunity Garde n Club of Wayne & information. In the worl s lesanet se ardy Lilies, we fe ature 
13 Main Line Gardc n € lubs, Radnor the top a ag of American and Canadian breeders. dane 1957's 
. ’ . ‘ exclusives, we describe BLACK DRAGON, de Gr s new top 
High School Gymnasium. ars. pgm snag die gh 
5 fia award winner, and gorgeous PALMER and YEREX AURELIANS., 
Sept. 14-15. Mansfield, Ohio. Harvest a The new lilies are easy to grow. 
Show, Men’s Garden Club, Kingwood Write for FREE Illustrated Catalog 
Center, 900 Park Ave. West. We Handle All Importation Details 


Sept. 19-20. Doylestown, Penna. Flower 

Show, Doylestown Nature Club, Pres- | f, f8. GREENOCK 
byterian Educational Bldg. . i Y est FARM 

Sept. 19-23. Honolulu, Hawaii. Second Dept. H Guoncerown., Onranio. CanaDa 
World Orchid Conference & Show, 
American Orchid Soc., Univ. of Hawaii | 


& Hawaiian Orchid Societies, Honolulu 
Academy of Arts. Addr ess Change! 


Sept. 21-22. South Carver, Mass. Cran- 
berry Festival, Edaville. 

Sept. 21-22. Falls Church, Va. Annual 
Flower and Garden Show, Falls Church 
Garden Club, George Mason _Jr.-Sr. 
High School, W. Broad at Haycock Rd. 

Sept. 21-22. Akron, Ohio. Rose Show & HORTICULTURE 
Conference, Am. Rose Soc. of Buckeye 
District, Akron Rose Soc., Goodyear Circulation Department 
Rose Soc. & Ohio Rose Societies, Portage 
Hotel, Corner Main & Markets Sts. 

Sept. 22-24. Philadelphia. 27th Annual 
Meeting, Garden Club Federation of 
Pennsylvania, Sheraton Hotel. 


Oct. Mansfield, Ohio. Chrysanthemum AS Subscription to HORTICULTURE makes an 


Garden Display, Kingwood Center, 900 . 
Park Ave. West. ideal Birthday, Anniversary or “Thank-you” 


Oct. 3. Worcester, Mass. Harvest Show, Ye i 
Worcester Horticultural Soc., Horticul- Gift for your friends 
tural Hall, 30 Elm St. []1 Year at [] 2. Years at []3 Years at 
Oct. 10-12. Old Point Comfort, Va. Meet- $4.00 brings $7.00, saving $9.50, saving 
ing, American Rose Soc. & the Virginia- pleasure for 12 you $1.40 on the you $3.10 on the 
Peninsula & Tidewater Rose Societies, months, single copy price. single copy price. 
Hotel Chamberlin. Horticulture 300 Mass. Avenue Boston 15, Mass. 
Oct. 16-18. Philadelphia. Flower Show 
School, Course III, Garden Club Fed. | Name 
of Penna., District 1, Strawbridge & | 
Clothier Auditorium, 8th & Market Sts. 
Oct. 23-25. Denver, Colorado. 12th An- 
nual American Horticultural Congress, 
Albany Hotel. 
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The Finest 


FARM LOAM 


Now Available 


Free from sod or stone. Cannot 
be told from screened loam. 


COW MANURE 
For Delivery Call 


Schofield Farms 


262 Old Connecticut Path, Wayland, Mass. 
Phone: ELmwood 8-2503 or TUxedo 5-6351 
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Please allow 8 weeks for a 
change of address. Send your 
old address label and the new 
address with the date it be- 
comes effective. 


300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
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HURDLE 
2 Styles, 5 Heights, Unordinary 







Visit one of our 3 spacious display grounds 
or write or phone for free 12 page Fence 
Catalog, containing 50 pictures of Wal- 
pole Fences in use. Prices included. 


WALPOLE 
WOODWORKERS 


Cedar Fences, small buildings, rustic furniture 
WALPOLE, MASS. « 767 EAST ST., RTE. 27 
Telephone MONTROSE 8-2800 
WILMINGTON, MASS. « 234 LOWELL ST, 
RTE. 129 Telephone OLIVER 8-4941 
EAST LONGMEADOW, MASS. 
395 SHAKER RD. « Tel. LAUREL 5-3349 

























America’s most wanted 


Fall Nursery & 
Bulb CATALOG 


lant +4 


From America's largest direct-to-you 
nurseries, a beautiful colorful 40 page 
catalog, all selections postpaid & 
gvaranteed. Many helpful gardening 
tips. Send postcard for your free copy 


INTER-STATE NURSERIES 
1997 E STREET HAMBURG, IOWA 
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GROWERS OF | 
» THE WORLD'S FINEST ROSES 
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TREE WORK 


PRUNING REMOVAL 
BIG TREE MOVING 


Satisfactory work at a reasonable cost 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 


AS 7-4204-4205 Brookline, Mass. 
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For Better Lawns 


Continued from page 453 


areas, compared to the feast-famine re- 
sults from soluble nitrogen. 

In addition to the development of 
more specific and selective weed killers, 
we should expect improvements in pre- 
emergent herbicides (those applied 
early in the season before the weeds 
start). The care needed in timing and 
application has thus far limited their 
usefulness. Several possibilities exist for 
chemicals sprayed or spread once or 
twice during the season. These prevent 
the establishment of crab-grass, chick- 
weed, goose-grass and other annual spe- 
cies. Alanap, certain urea derivatives, 
special forms of 2, 4-D and arsenical 
soit treatments have already proven ef- 
fective. 

Lawns may be brown in certain sea- 
sons because of diseases. No one can 
expect the home owner to identify dis- 
eases. Even the experts have difficulty 
here. Yet general-purpose fungicides, 
containing a blend of ingredients to 
control most of the common lawn ills, 
are coming to the forefront. Meticulous 
lawn keepers will probably apply fun- 
gicides routinely as prophylaxis. Once 
trouble has struck, little can be done 
except to check spread. Of course, dis- 
ease will vary with the kind of grass, 
the region and the season. Ordinarily, 
treatment need be made only occasion- 
ally, during seasons of likely attack. 


Research on Feeding 

Grass conditions may foster resist- 
ance or susceptibility to disease. Cer- 
tainly, in  mid-latitudes, soft, lush 
growth in summer is apt to be victim- 
ized more than grass that is less fer- 
tilized. Research studies can expect to 
pinpoint more exactly the timing and 
rates of fertilization most suitable un- 
der the prevailing climatic conditions. 

Trends in watering are hard to pre- 
dict. At the moment, there is a flux of 
conflicting factors, with greater demand 
for water offset by diminishing supplies 
and limited distribution facilities. Cer- 
tain areas of light rainfall must have 
water if a lawn is to survive. In more 
humid regions, home owners may pre- 
fer to put up with off-color lawns in 
mid-summer, rather than undertake the 
expense of watering. Fortunately, good 
grass, fully established, is seldom killed 
for lack of water, and should bounce 
back with the first autumn rains. 

Increasing convenience from sprin- 
kling devices can also be expected. 
Sprinklers of improved capacity, able 
to achieve uniform coverage and Ca- 
pable of shutting themselves off are al- 
ready on the market. In many arid 
areas, such as Los Angeles, it is almost 
axiomatic, in the building of lawns, 





to lay an underground sprinkling sys- 
tem. Underground systems, properly 
fitted, can uniformly water the lawn. 

Another convenience we can expect 
is combinations of lawn materials. Al- 
ready, weed killers are combined with 
fertilizers and insecticides, or fungi- 
cides, with weed killers. This trend 
should continue, so that eventually a 
few timely applications will take care 
of lawn needs (aside from mowing ). 


New Reel-type Mower 

The trend in lawn making, as in ev- 
erything else, is towards mechanization 
and labor-saving devices. Mower trends 
were discussed in the May, 1957, issue 
of HorticuttureE. An idea that may 
encourage a comback for the ree] mow- 
er is being advanced by a leading man- 
ufacturer. An extruded aluminum reel 
Cless costly than hand forged steel 
types), coated with an abrasive, is ex- 
perimentally in use on a number of 
mowers. When set slightly closer to 
the bedknife, the soft aluminum wears 
quickly to a new sharp edge in perfect 
adjustment. The unit in use at Kim- 
berdale has given highly satisfactory 
service, although it has not been in 
use long enough to evaluate its dura- 
bility. 

The aluminum reel has eight blades. 
We can expect a trend to more blades 
on all reel mowers, providing greater 
perfection of cut. This is especially 
needed with Zoysias, Bermudas and 
bents. The old five-blade reel will prob- 
ably soon be replaced by six-blades on 
conventional mowers and even more by 
types like the extruded aluminum. 

Probably the reason lawn mowing 
has been the butt of so many jokes, is 
that the average home is undersized 
and underpowered in lawn equipment. 
There will always be the restriction of 
budget, but I look for the home of to- 
morrow to have equipment capable of 
mowing the lawn conveniently in the 
daylight remaining after supper. This 
will make mowing a pleasure. 


Using Aerators 
As improved maintenance comes, 
grasses may grow so well that they will 
begin to smother themselves. When a 
thick mat of vegetation builds up, so 
that water cannot seep through and 
new sprouts are hard pressed, removal 
of the thatch becomes desirable. A cure 
that most home owners do not relish is 
vigorous raking. Developed in recent 
years, to do the job mechanically, are 
devices for punching holes through sod 
(aerifying) or ripping matted grass 
(vertical mowing). Fast-growing grass- 
es with runners, such as bent-grasses 
in the north and Bermuda grasses in 
the south, are likely candidates for 
treatment. Machines are often available 
through landscape and nursery houses. 
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Numerous trimmers, edgers and 
power sprayers are currently available. 
Some enterprising firms make a pow- 


ered handle, which can attach to all of 


these devices, as well as mowers and 
tillers. We can anticipate added use of 
such mechanical helps to take drudgery 
out of “nuisance jobs”. 

Another asset, too, is the develop- 
ment of siphon attachments for the gar- 
den hose, which permit exact mete ring 
of herbicides, fungicides and _insecti- 
cides, as well as certain soluble and 
semi-soluble soil treatments (fertilizer 
concentrates). Doubtless, more and 
more home owners will come to ap- 
preciate the convenience and _ trivial 
storage problems of hose-siphon spray 
guns. 

There has been a flurry of excite- 
ment about gibberellic acid, a recently 
developed growth stimulant. Actually 
there seems little use for this mate- 
rial on lawns. It has proven ineffective 
in speeding seed sprouting, although 
it will encourage later growth and per- 
haps better rooting of planted sprigs. 


Quicker Growth 

Not enough is known, yet, to evalu- 
ate it completely. There may be certain 
instances where accelerated growth is 
desired, such as in getting a lawn ready 
for an important occasion or in spurr 
ing recovery from unexpected frost on 
summer grasses. Some gardeners might 
want to stimulate late blue-grass in an 
attempt for early winter greenness. For 
the most part, home owners are not 
interested in promoting faster grass 
growth than normally occurs’ with 
adequate watering and feeding. In fact, 
there is still interest in inhibiting the 
growth of grass (through maleic hy- 
drazide), although home garden use 
has been unsatisfactory due to spotty 
results, damage to grass and the en- 
couragement of weeds when the grass 
is repressed. 

I believe we shall see an increas- 
ing tendency to regard the lawn as 
an integral part of the home. Cer- 
tainly modern landscaping calls for the 
use of lawn areas for more extensive 
outdoor living. Picture windows high 
light sweeps of lawn. These trends 
should continue, since they are soundly 
planned for enjoyable living. 

At the same time, there may be an 
increasing interest in the lawn for its 
own sake—an enlightening miniature 
world of grasses and weeds. Our hectic 
modern pace makes solace, formerly 
derived from solitude and understand 
ing, even more needed. To understand 
better the scheme of life, the inter- 
play of living things with their environ- 
ment and the seasonal responses and 
adjustments, where, closer at hand, 
can we find instruction than outside 
our front door on the lawn? 
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Two word formula for Lawn Beauty... | 





THE #1 CHOICE IN PLANT FO08 OF AMERICA’S GARDENERS 


AGRICO is America’s leading fertilizer for many a 
good reason. It is the perfect combination of natural 
organic and inorganic nutrients that insure you a 
greener lawn, healthier shrubs and trees. Trust AGRICO 
FOR LAWNS, TREES & SHRUBS now... 
for beauty you'll thrill to ten days later. 


It Pays To Use The Right Fertilizer ae 
For Each Plant Feeding Job wT ieee 
e@ AGRICO WITH ALDRIN PEST CONTROL 
@ AGRICO FOR TURF 10-6-4 with UREA-FORM 
e@ AGRICO BULB FOOD 
@ AGRINITE—100% NATURAL ORGANIC AGRICO FOR TURF 


Try the Golf Course 
Favorite — 


Made only by 
The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL CO.,N. Y. 7, N.Y. 30 factories in the U. S.,Canada and Cuba 








THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


in supplying HIGH CLASS HOLLAND BULBS, the cream of the crop, direct 
to American Amateur Gardeners, is at your service. 

VANZONNEVELD’S famous bulbs, have been assisting that long, in beau- 
tifying American Gardens. Catalogs with gorgeous color guide free from 


SVEN VANZONNEVELD po pennsyLV ANIA 








Rees AU Your Copies of 
HORTICULTURE 


tna Permanent Siuder, $2.50 


BACK NUMBERS 
Now Collectors’ Items 


Save Horticulture’s Beautiful Color 
Plates: for easy identification of plants 
and flowers: to help you create pleasing 
garden pictures; to provide inspira- 
tion in staging flower shows. 


HORTICULTURE ATrRACTIVELY LETTERED IN GOLD 








HORTICULTURE BINDER, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


] Please send me a Horticulture Binder. $2.50 enclosed. 
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The First Three Months... 
Ln My New Greenhouse 


Helen H. Arnold, West Roxbury, Massachusetts 


HALL 1 or shall I not have a 

greenhouse? This question, teas- 

ing its way back and forth through 
my thoughts over a period of many 
months, suddenly resolved itself. I 
would have a greenhouse I thought, 
and decided on an aluminum lean-to 
type, seven by 14 feet, with an out- 
side door at one end. Operated as a 
cool house (50° F. at night and about 
65° during the day), it has two vents 
running the length of the house, one 
manual and one automatic, to provide 
the proper ventilation. 

Fortunately, our choice of location, 
facing with early morning 
sun, proved a good exposure. The 
greenhouse, we felt, should be attached 
to the house for full enjoyment, where 
it would be easily accessible, day or 
night. Could I have foreseen to what 


southwest 


depth the mercury would drop in Jan- 
uary, I would have been firmer on this 


point. 
Easily Accessible 

By happy chance, we decided on a 
spot outside our living room, where a 
window would be replaced by French 
doors opening into the center of the 
greenhouse. Here it was possible to 
produce an attractive drop in level. 
The floor of the greenhouse would be 
filled to within one foot below the sill 
of the French door. A tile step, six 
inches deep, four and one half feet 
long and 19 inches wide, would make 
a solid and pleasing entrance, with an- 
other six inches up into the living- 
room. 

Ground was broken on October Ist, 
and construction was completed on 
November 4th. I shall not forget that 
morning. Pale winter sunshine streamed 
through the glass, dappled by branches 
of hickory and copper beech which 
later, in spring and summer, promised 
welcome shade. 

The first step build the 
benches. These were designed to run 
on three sides, with a six-inch section 
at the front. Backed with redwood, 
when packed with soil, they were in- 
tended for hanging vines. Also, at the 
eastern end, a section, 18 by 44 inches, 
was divided off and filled with potting 
mixture for seedlings and other plants. 
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was to 


After the benches were completed, I 
spread an inch layer of stone dust, ob- 
tained from a quarry. This was topped 
with an inch of Michigan peat, which 
makes for good drainage and is, I 
think, more becoming to plants than 
cold, grey pebbles. Since the area un- 
der the bench is apt to become an eye- 
sore, I took care to space upright sup- 
ports so that the view from the house 
was not obstructed. 

After placing stone and gravel fill 
on the ground, I spread a thick carpet 
of pine needles, using those of the 
umbrella pine (Sciadopitys verticillata), 
because they are larger and redder than 
those of white pine. In the center, and 
resting on the pine needles, I placed 
the bowl of a large bird bath. This, 
kept filled with water, holds long 
sprays of ivy. On either side of the 
bird bath are potted ferns. 

For many weeks I had been caring 
for some 200 plants, of all sizes, 
which were crowded into every avail- 
able place in the house. I scrubbed all 
the pots, sprayed the plants against 
possible insect pests and then dunked 
them in a weak solution of liquid fer- 
tilizer to give them a boost. 

During my first year, I decided not 
to be too ambitious, but to start with 
perennials and annuals, including pe- 
tunias, foxgloves, lupines, nicotianas 
and others taken from the garden. 
Bulbs of various kinds had been potted 
and were rooting in a cool, dark corner 
of the cellar. 


Unusual Plants 


Soon I added night-blooming j; 
mine (Nyctanthes arbor-tristis), steph- 
anotis, bitter-root lewisia ( Lewisia redi- 
viva), coral ardisia (Ardisia crispa), 
yellow flax (Reinwardtia indica), an 
enchanting greenhouse plant, with its 
clear yellow flowers, and the exquisite 
atamasco or zephyr lily (Zephyranthes 
atamasco). Several varieties of ivies 
and the cascading Italian bell-flower 
Campanula isophylla) soon made the 
border look long-established. 

In addition, there were numerous 
rooted cuttings from my plastic-covered 
“greenhouse” propagating unit, such as 
common or English boxwood (Buxus 
crenata latifolia 


jas- 


sempervirens), Ilex 


and others, tucked in where space al- 
lowed. Many well-rooted cuttings of 
dawn redwood (Metasequoia glyptos- 
troboides), taken from our own tree, 
were brought in, while large pots of 
chrysanthemums, provided plenty of rio- 
tous color from the beginning. 

in this small space, a potting bench 
and work area are impractical. Fortu- 
nately, in our rambling Victorian house, 
a convenient room was easily taken 
over for this. Stacked against the wall 
are large tins labeled “Basic Potting 
Mix”, “Sifted Loam”, “Peat Moss”, 
“Leaf Mold”, “Fibrous Loam”, “Sphag- 
num”, “Sand” and “Broken Crock”. A 
wall cabinet, cleared of laundry equip- 
ment, is used for plant foods, sprays, 
labels and other necessary materials. 

From the first, I had been aware 
that there was not a single place in 
the greenhouse for hooks or pegs for 
hanging plants. To solve this problem, I 
put up a shelf at either end, but not 
across the length, as this would cut the 
light from the plants below. 


More Space 


To take care of the long side of the 
greenhouse, I acquired six aluminum 
strips, like those used to edge kitchen 
counters, and fastened them at inter- 
vals along the length of the green- 
house. To secure them, I simply slipped 
one end of each strip and curved the 
strip down to where the other end was 
nailed to the bench. Then a strong, 
green-covered wire was stretched along 
the length by fastening it, at both 
ends, to a shelf and to the top of each 
aluminum strip. 

Soon a whole string of little two 
and three-inch pots of fuchsias, ivy 
geraniums, passion vines and other 
plants were gaily dangling in the full 
sun. These, of course, need more fre- 
quent watering than those that rest 
on damp peat, but they seem to thrive 
on their hanging trapese. Cup hooks, 
screwed under the eastern shelf, ac- 
commodate a dozen more of the small 
pots, making the most of the early 
sunshine. Wire hangers for these are 
easily made, and the plants can be 
shifted, if need be, from place to place. 

Turn to page 483 
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Helen H. Arnold’s home greenhouse shows what she accomplished in a period of three months 


Linjoy a Flome Greenhouse 


Mr. and Mrs. Harold Trekell enjoy their home greenhouse from their living room 











African Violets Hold the Spotlight 


F ALL THE TENDER PLANTS cultivated indoors, few can rival the African violet in popularity. In fact, no other flowering plant 
O in recent times has excited so much comment as this native of the Usambara region of East Africa. In less than a genera- 

tion, African violet clubs have been formed in all parts of the country, most of which are affiliated with the African Vio- 
let Society of America. This active organization now has more than fifteen thousand members. 

Shortly before the turn of the century, the imperial district governor of Usambara, East Africa, sent seed to his father, Baron 
Walter von St. Paul-Illaire, in Germany. Some plants were shown to the director of the Royal Botanic Garden at Herrenhausen, 
and soon they were found in many European botanic gardens. Appropriately enough, the generic name, Saintpaulia, commemo- 
rates the family that distributed and introduced this extraordinary plant. The species name, ionantha, is derived from the Greek, 
which means flowers like a violet-—hence, the common name African violet. 

For many years, these plants were found in the greenhouses of collectors, where only a few varieties were grown. It remained 
for an enterprising California firm, Armacost and Royston, to launch some of the first varieties known in this country. Since that 
time, varieties have increased by the hundreds. Today even the most ambitious amateur can only hope to grow a comparative- 
ly small number of the amazing list of varieties that are propagated. 

Since many variations have appeared through hybridizing, the flowers have increased in size and improved in form and col- 
or, so that African violets are widely cherished as house plants. Thriving in subdued light, they respond readily to care and, there- 
fore, appeal to indoor gardeners throughout the country. 





















or 









S PRESIDENT of the African Vio- 
let Society of America, I am 
often asked to offer my secrets 

for success. Actually, I have no secret 
formulas, since the African violet is 
one of the easiest of all house plants to 
grow with success. Its widespread pop- 
ularity among indoor gardeners all over 
the country is proof enough. 

To answer the many questions about 
culture, the three basic needs of Afri- 
can violets are proper temperature, 
light and moisture. Coming originally 
from the tropical areas of Africa, the 
\frican violet is a warm weather plant 
which enjovs a day temperature of 70 
to 75° F. and a night reading that 
does not go below 60° F. The fact that 
it likes heat indicates why it thrives in 
the warm, often overheated, rooms of 
our homes. 

in order to get good bloom, some di- 
rect sunlight is Although 
plants can be grown successfully in 
north windows, they do not flower as 
much as they do in exposures that pro- 
vide some sun during part of the day. 
During the winter months, pots may 
be kept at south windows, but as the 
sun gets hotter in March, place them 
behind a thin curtain or move them to 
other windows where they will receive 
[To keep plants symmetrical 
one-sidedness, turn pots 


necessary. 


less sun. 
and prevent 
around periodically. 


Three Important Needs 


There are three points about water- 
ing to keep in mind. One is to keep 
plants moderately moist, but to be care- 
ful not to overwater. Another is to use 
lukewarm water and not water that is 
cold or hot. A third is not to allow 
pots to stand in water. This can easily 
be avoided by resting them on pebbles 
placed in the saucers. 

In spite of popular opinion, water- 
ing from the bottom is not necessary. 
It is better, in fact, to water from the 
top, because the water washes the salts, 
which come from the fertilizer, down 
into the soil. This prevents them from 
collecting at the top. Wetting the leaves 
is not harmful; actually it is beneficial 
because dust is removed. As long as the 
water is lukewarm, the leaves will not 
become spotted, even if plants dry in 
sun that is not too hot. 

\s for soil, the simplest and _ best 
way is to buy soil that is already pre- 
pared. Not only does it have the proper 
fertilizer content, but it is clean and 
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free from diseases and pests. Those who 
prefer to mix their own can start with 
a good sandy loam and add to it one- 
third peatmoss and one _ tablespoon 
bonemeal to each five-inch pot of soil 
mixture. Soil may be sterilized with 
boiling water or by baking, but elec- 
tric sterilizers are recommended for 
those who grow African violets in large 
guantities. 

Of the various methods of propaga- 
tion, making new plants from leaf cut- 
tings is the simplest. These can be 
taken any time, and for best results, 
dip the ends of the stems in hormodin 
powder #1 and insert in a mixture of 
sand and sawdust, or sand and _ peat- 





The group of African violets illus- 
trated opposite was photographed to 
reveal the dramatically symmetrical 
form of plants grown to perfection. 
The richly textured foliage serves 
as foil for the flowers which radi- 
ate to create a@ fascinating pattern 











moss, vermiculite, perlite or even light 
soil. Rooting the cuttings in water is 
another common method among win- 
dow gardeners. 

Once the leaf cuttings are rooted, 
plant them in 24%” pots, using the spe- 
cially prepared soil. I always use plas- 
tic pots because they are clean, light, 
attractive and durable. The soil in 
them also does not dry out as fast. 
When the young plants develop and 
fill out the pots, shift to three-inch pots 
and eventually to four-inch pots, but 
never anything larger. Overpotting can 





Double-flowered varieties are rapidly 
becoming popular with many African 


violet enthusiasts in the country 








be harmful because soil does not dry 
out quickly enough. When potting, I 
do not place anything at the bottoms of 
the pots. If the soil is light and porous, 
drainage will be good. 

In addition to making new plants 
from leaf cuttings, it is possible to di- 
vide plants that have two or more 
crowns. In fact, new plants should be 
allowed to have only single crowns or 
divisions. When they get straggly, start 
new plants from leaf cuttings and dis- 
card the originals. Some specimens can 
go for several years without getting 
straggly, while others become unattrac- 
tive in less time. 

Many African violet enthusiasts 
make the mistake of overfeeding. A 
good rule to remember is not to feed 
for the sake of feeding. When starting 
with well prepared soil, plants can go 
for about six months without feeding, 
but when they need a boost, it is bet- 
ter to use half the recommended pro- 
portion of plant food. You can use any 
African violet fertilizer or a balanced 
mixture, such as 5-10-5, that is not too 
high in nitrogen. Always remember that 
it is better to underfeed than to over- 
feed. 


Need for Humidity 


To increase humidity, rely on a hu- 
midifier or keep moist pebbles in the 
saucers in which the pots rest. When 
a number of African violets or other 
kinds of plants are grown together, they 
give off moisture and help to increase 
the humidity of the room. A bath from 
time to time with lukewarm water is 
helpful in this respect and also in keep- 
ing the foliage free from dust. If 
crowns get too thick, snap out some of 
the leaves with your fingers in order to 
allow more light to reach the buds. 

African violets have the tendency to 
bloom all year if grown well. If they 
stop blooming, let up feeding them for 
a while to give them a rest. During the 
winter months, from November to Feb- 
ruary, it is advisable to give them little 
or no food, again in order to rest. If 
you find that they do not bloom in the 
summer, it is probably because they get 
overheated. 

The best way to have clean plants is 
to start with healthy ones. Oftentimes, 
when plants become sickly, it is best to 
throw them out, particularly if you 
have a large collection. Destroy aphids 
and mealy bugs with an aerosol bomb, 

Turn to page 481 
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MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


Room 206 ° Old City Hall 
715 Woodward Avenue 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


Woodward 3-2252 


Sunday, September 15, 11:00 A.M. 


Detroit Zoological Park 
Trail Tour @ Meméers Only 


e 
Friday, October 18 


Tour Grounds ew Technical Center, 
General Motors. Special Bus leaves 
Old City Hall 1 P.M. Bus reservation 
must be made at this office by October 16 
Fare $1 Time 4 hours 
Grounds designed by Thomas D. Church 
Author of “Gardens Are for People” 
Members Only 


+. 
Tuesday, November 12, 8 P.M. 


Ford Auditorium, Detroit 
Rutherford Platt 
Illustrated Lecture “A Visit to the 
Living Ice Age 
e 
December 2-9 


Detroit Historical Museum 
Encore “Winter Green” 
Our 1957 Greens Exhibition 
Consul ur Christmas Trees 
Open without charge to the public 
Mas. Ltovn L. Hucues 
Executive Secretary 
ANNUAL MEMBERSHIPS 
le $4.00 Dual (Man and !1 ife) $5 
Sustaining $10.00 
Commercial and Life on application 

















FALL FLOWER 


AND 


HARVEST SHOW 


OF THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


AT 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 


October 17-18-19-20 


Thursday... . 2 p.m. to 10 P.M. 
Friday mM. to LO P.M. 
Saturday mM. to LO p.m. 
Sunday -M. to LO p.m. 


A TICKET WILL BE MAILED 
TO EACH MEMBER 


Special {dvance Sale for Members 50¢ 
Von-members 80¢ 











Clippings from 


CLUBS an 
SOCIE TIE 


Garden Center Director 

Mrs. Herbert Marcus, president of the 
Dallas (Texas) Garden Center, has an- 
nounced the appointment of L. G. Mc- 
Lean as director of activities at the Gar- 
den Center, which is located in Fair Park. 
\ noted Southwest botanist, Mr. McLean 
was formerly director of the Fort Worth 
Botanical Gardens. To adorn the Fair 
Park with a variety of native and foreign 
plants and to sect up a research program 
for garden clubs and societies in the Dal- 
las area are some of the plans of the 
Center. 


Sterling Bowl Winner 

Mrs. C. W. Lafe of the White Oak 
Heights Garden Club, Pittsburgh, Pa., was 
the second winner of the $5,000 perpetual 
challenge trophy awarded the winner of 
the national rose and silver arrangement 


competition, the Sterling Bowl Tourna- 
ment, held in the Jackson & Perkins rose 
garden at Newark, N. Y., on June 27. 
Contestants came from 25 states and 
Canada to compete for the Sterling Bowl 
Trophy, won last year by Mrs. Rolland L. 
Fifer of Louisville, Ky. 

Second prize winner was Mrs. B. T. 
Tremaine of the Skaneateles Garden Club, 
Skaneateles, N. Y. Other finalists in- 
cluded: Mrs. George Steedman, Roanoke 
Rose Soc., Roanoke, Va.; Mrs. Charles E. 
Via, Grandin Court Garden Club, Roa- 
noke, Va.; Mrs. George Goldson, Five 
Towns Garden Club, Woodmere, N. Y.; 
Mrs. Ernest Davids, New Rochelle Garden 
Club, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; Mrs. Gerson T. 
Hirsch, Guild Garden Club of Whit 
Plains, N. Y., Pleasantville, N. Y., and 
Mrs. Marvin Rymer, Gentian Garden 
Club, Cleveland, Tenn. 





Mr. Georce R. Crark, President 


September Exhibition 

Mrs. Harry Wood, Chairman, 
and the Exhibition Committee will 
stage a fall show in the rooms of 
the Society which will be of interest 
from both a horticultural and a 
decorative point of view. 

Specimens of trees and shrubs 
which have particular value in the 
fall garden for color, berries or 
form, will be shown by the Arthur 
Hoyt Scott Foundation of Swarth- 
more College. These will be labeled 
for identification. 

Mr. Charles Becker, Jr., of 
Haverford will exhibit specimens 
of annuals, perennials and vege- 
tables. 

The following members of local 
garden clubs, all exhibitors of out- 
standing ability will exhibit flower 
arrangements: Mrs. Packard Laird, 
Four Counties Club; Misses Ruth 
Barranger and Mary Freimuth, 
Garden Club of Springfield; Mrs. 
Carol Buten and Mrs. Lynn Clark, 
Old York Road Garden Club; Mrs. 





The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


389 Suburban Station Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Mrs. E. Pace ALLINSOoN, Secretary 


Dr. J. FRANKLIN StTYER, Treasurer 


Norman Bemis and Mrs. Walter 
Smedley, Jr., Penn Valley Garden 
Club; Mrs. Robert Freeman, Plant- 
ers Garden Club; Mrs. J. L. Nevill 
Smythe, Random Garden Club; 
Mrs. Richard W. D. Barringer, the 
Weeders, Mrs. Arthur P. Fenton, 
Strafford Garden Club. 

The hours for the Exhibition are 
9 A.M. to 6’ P.M. on Monday, Sep- 
tember 23rd and 9 a.m. to 3 P.M. 
on Tuesday the 24th. 

During the week of the 23rd 
paintings of trees and plants in 
pastels and water colors will be 
exhibited in the rooms by Miss 
Eleanor S. Perot of Langhorne, Pa. 

rhe public is invited to the above 
events. 


New Books in the Library 
KRANZ, FREDERICK H.—Gar- 
dening Indoors Under Lights 
Boorn, CHarLes O.—An En- 
cyclopaedia of Annual and Biennial 
Garden Plants 
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ETROIT now has a floral clock to rival the beauty of a famous one in Edinburgh, 

Scotland. In front of the old City Hall, Department of Park and Recreation 
workers are shown completing the red, green and pink creation by mounting clock 
hands on an electric motor. The 24-foot clock is edged in colorful red wax begonias 
on the top half and blue ageratum around the base. Numerals are in gray-green 
santolina, outlined by pink alternanthera. Red and bright green alternanthera com- 
plete the pattern around the center. Points of gray-green kleinia accent the red and 
blue edging. Eventually four large beds of annuals and cannas will flank the clock. 


The new quarters of the Michigan Horticultural Society are in Old City 


Hall. 





Charles H. Perkins Honored 

In recognition of his “lifetime work 
with roses”, Charles H. Perkins, president 
of the Jackson & Perkins Co., Newark, 
N. Y., was presented the Large Gold 
Medal of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. The presentation was made, dur- 
ing the recent Rose Festival at Newark, 
N. Y., by Arno H. Nehrling, Executive 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, who cited Mr. Perkins for 
his efforts toward making the rose the 
nation’s best loved flower. Fleeta Brownell 
Woodroffe, who spoke in behalf of repre- 
sentatives from leading garden magazines 
and newspapers, commended Mr. Perkins 
for his promotion and development of the 
floribunda rose to a level where it has 
changed the entire home landscaping pic- 
ture throughout America. 


Victor H. Ries Fellowship 

In honor of his more than 30 years of 
service to horticulture, the Ohio Associa- 
tion of Garden Clubs is sponsoring a 
Fellowship Fund for Prof. Victor H. Ries, 
who retired recently from Ohio State 
Univ. In addition to his long term as 
Extension Floriculturist with the Exten- 
sion Service, Prof. Ries has also served as 
secretary of the Ohio Association of Gar- 
den Clubs since 1934. The Victor H. Ries 
Fellowship Fund will be used for gradu- 
ate research in the fields of floriculture 
and ornamental horticulture at the Uni- 
versity. 


Flower Show School 

The Ist District of the Garden Club 
Federation of Pennsylvania will sponsor 
Course III of the Flower Show School 
on Oct. 16-18 at the Strawbridge & 
Clothier Department Store in Philadel- 
phia. Instructors will include Mrs. Emily 
Steubing, who will talk on “Design” and 
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“Flower Show Practice”, Mr. George H. 
Gillies, who will speak on “Horticulture”, 
and Mrs. Emma Cyphers, whose subject 
will be “Color”. For information write: 
Mrs. James C. Bleloch, Registrar, 8144 
tidge Ave., Philadelphia 28, Penna. 
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but if mites are present, it is better to 
destroy infected plants. Stem rot, not 
likely to occur with plastic pots, is com- 
monplace when African violets are 
grown in clay pots. To prevent the 
stems from touching the edge of the 
pots, and hence rotting, place tinfoil 
along the rims. 

Varieties number in the thousands, 
although there are about 1000 that are 
registered. In color, these are mauve, 
lilac, violet, blue, rose, pink and white. 
\s yet there is no yellow. Choosing va- 
rieties is often a matter of preference, 
but some of the singles which I think 
are outstanding are Snow Prince, 
White Orchid, Thunderbird (white), 
Pink Caress, Pink Delight, Piak Cheer, 
Georgia Peach (pink), Blue Moon 

purple) and DuPont Pride (blue and 
white ). 

Among the doubles, which stay in 
bloom longer, I would suggest Pink 
Cushion, Ohio Bountiful (pink), Blue 
Peak, Blue Eva, Gent's Blue Cluster 
and Delight (purple). 

Most of the fun in growing African 
violets comes from collecting new and 
different varieties. This keeps one’s in- 
terest alive and constantly growing. 
Enthusiasts also profit from joining the 
African Violet Society of America, 
which now has nearly 15,000 members. 














The 
PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


invites to membership 
all who are interested 
in gardens 


+ 
SOME OF THE MANY PRIVILEGES 
OF MEMBERSHIP: 
Subscription to 
HORTICULTURE 
Free Tickets to 
Flower Shows 
Lectures 
Visits to Private Gardens 
Circulating Library 
Horticultural Consultation 


. 
Dues $5.00 a year 


389 
Suburban Station Building 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Phone: Rittenhouse 6-8 352 














Courses For Amateurs 


HE Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety announces the following series 
of practical courses for amateur gar- 
deners to be given during the fall 
and early winter term. 


Practical Gardening, 8 sessions, 
Wednesdays, 10-12 a.m., Sept. 25, 
Oct. 2, 9, 23, 30, Nov. 13 und 20, 
plus field trip to be decided by group. 
Fee $12.00. 


Greenhouse Gardening, 6 sessions, 
Fridays, 10-12 a.m., Nov. 22, 29, Dec. 
6, 13 and 20, plus field trip to be 
decided by group. Fee $10.00. 


Advanced Greenhouse Gardening, 
4 sessions, Thursdays, 10-12 a.m. Oct. 
31, Nov. 7 (field trip), 14 (field trip) 
and 21. Fee $7.00. 


House Plants, 4 sessions, Thurs- 
days, 10-12 a.m., Sept. 26, Oct. 3, 10 
(field trip) and 17 (field trip). Fee 
$6.00. 


All courses will be taught by Mrs. 
Lucien Taylor, and, except for the 
field trips, will be held in Horticul- 
tural Hall, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Boston. They are open to anyone in- 
terested, and the fee in each case in- 
cludes the materials used in the lab- 
oratory sessions. Enrollment is limited 
to 20. To attend, send application 
and remittance to the registrar, Mrs. 
Laura R. Hatton, Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Mass. For additional infor- 
mation, telephone KEnmore 6-9280. 
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Jewell Orchid 
(AND JUST AS PRECIOUS) 


Beautiful foliage plant with dark red velvety 


leaves and iridescent gold veining. Grows 
in partial shade. Small plants in 2” pots. 


$4.95 each post paid 


MARGARET ILGENEFRITZ « Orchids 


Dept. H Michigan 


Monroe 





CATCH 'EM / 
AND UNHURT! 


AMAZING 
HAVAHART TRAP 
CATCHES MORE 


CAN'T HARM 
Children & Pets 


Humane HAVAHART Trap captures animals alive— 
without any damage to them, to you, to your children! 
Takes raiding rats, rabbits, squirrels, skunks, weasels, 
mink, coons, ete. Straying pets and poultry released 
unburt. Fully guaranteed. Easy to set—open ends give 
animal confidence. No jaws or springs to break. Rust- 
proof. Sizes for all needs. Send today for valuable FREE 
36-page booklet on trapping secrets (price list included). 


HAVAHART, 172-S Water St., Ossining, N. Y. 


DAYLILIES 


AMERICA’S LARGEST 

PD, GROWER (30 Acres) 
Send for America’s finest 
full-color catalog — it's 


’ 4 R wll Cando 
—_ Spring 12 ona 


LESS USUAL———_> 
—BULB FLOWERS 


Our Illustrated Catalog, sent quickly on 
request, offers the lovely, rarer kinds, so 
often suggested, so hard to find. Dept. B. 


PEARCE SEED CO. “sca'sct" 
Gorgeous PEONIES 


RIS + DAY LILIES 
POPPIES + BULBS 
FREE! Colorful Catalog 
WASSENBERG GARDENS 

“The Peony City” 
H-9, VAN WERT, OHIO 


> 





Dept. 
NEW ENGLAND'S FINEST 


TREE PEONY 


For FREE Catalog Write 


MARINUS VANDER POL 


Route 6, Fairhaven, Mass. 














Plant Blueberries Now 
Continued from page 456 


Among the many advantages of a 
mulch are that it helps to conserve 
soil moisture, keep down weeds and 
eliminate the need for frequent culti- 
vation. Then, too, a mulch offers a 
better rooting medium for the plants. 
All these benefits result in greatly in- 
creased yields and berry size, and one 
study, covering a_ six-year period, 
showed that sawdust mulched plants 
produced one and one-half times more 


A five year plant of the old variety Coville 
under recommended method of cultivation 


fruit than unmulched ones. Another ad- 
vantage of sawdust, especially for the 
home gardener, is its attractive ap- 
pearance. 

Blueberries respond vigorously to fer- 
tilizer applications, particularly those 
high in nitrogen. Upland soils appar- 
ently supply ample quantities of the 
major fertilizer elements except nitro- 
gen. In blueberries utilize 
the ammonium form of nitrogen more 
readily than the nitrate form. 

On soils where the pH is above 5.0, 
ammonium sulfate is recommended as 
a source of nitrogen. In addition, its 
sulfate radical tends to lower the soil 
pH toward a more desirable range. The 
proper amount to use depends upon 
the age of the plant. On mulched 
plantings, give young plants one quar- 
ter of a pound, but as plants mature, 
increase the amount gradually until 
each plant receives approximately a 
half pound per season. 

Fertilizer is best applied in early 
spring before growth starts. Broadcast 
on an area slightly larger than the 
spread of the branches, but since am- 
sulfate is readily soluble, it 
need worked into the soil. 
Where however, are relatively 
acid, below pH 5.0, any form of nitro- 
gen is satisfactory for soil micro-or- 
ganisms to convert the nitrate form to 
the form. On light soils, 


these soils, 


monium 
not be 
soils, 


ammonium 


an occasional application of a complete 
fertilizer, such as 5-10-5, is desirable. 

One of the main problems that home 
gardeners have encountered with blue- 
berries on upland type soils is a chlor- 
otic condition, or yellowing, of the 
leaves. In addition to affecting leaf 
color, it causes weak, dwarf and un- 
productive plants. In severe cases, or 
where the condition is allowed to per- 
sist, death may result. 

This chlorotic condition, associated 
with a deficiency of iron, is apparently 
due to the inability of the blueberry to 
utilize iron, though it is present in the 
soil. It is common to see blueberry 
plants suffering from a severe iron de- 
ficiency, while other plants growing in 
the same soil show no signs of it what- 
soever. This problem and the difficulty 
of combatting it have limited blueberry 
production on upland soils. 

A-solution to this difficult problem 
was realized in 1950 when specially 
formulated iron containing compounds, 
known as iron chelates, became avail- 
able for agricultural use. These com- 
pounds, readily obtainable from garden 
supply houses, offer an easy, rapid and 
long term solution to the chlorosis prob- 
lem. One to three ounces of a chelated 
iron compound, worked into the soil 
surface beneath a_ severely affected 
plant, will correct all visual symptoms 
within a short period of about 30 days. 
Plants so treated will be free of chloro- 
sis for two to three years. 
cases, where plants are 
growing on upland soil, applications 
of chelates have been beneficial even 
though marked symptoms were not evi- 
dent. Since there are a number of dif- 
ferent formulations of iron chelates 
on the market, the grower must care- 
fully follow the manufacturer's direc- 
tions on the container. In some in- 
stances, foliage applications of chelates 
are recommended for even quicker re- 
sults. 

Annual pruning is essential, since 
well pruned plants are more productive 
and attractive and have larger berries. 
A blueberry plant produces large fruit 
buds on the young twigs, while below 
these buds, on the same twigs, are the 
smaller leaf buds. During the first and 
second year after planting, cut off all 
flower buds in order to encourage larg- 
er, more productive plants in future 
years. As the plants mature, however, 
allow some flower buds to remain. 

On established plants, remove some 
flower buds each spring in order to 
maintain large berry size, regular pro- 
duction and healthy growth. Since the 
best fruit appears on the most vigorous 
fruiting wood, be certain to eliminate 
weak, short and slender twigs. When a 
very heavy bud set occurs, head back 
the most vigorous fruiting twigs by 
partially removing the flower buds. 
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The First Three Months 
In My New Greenhouse 


Continued from page 476 


I also devised a way to suspend 
larger pots to wires fastened to holes 
bored through the main support of the 
house. Freesias, ivy geraniums, gerber 
as, petunias and begonias are especially 
happy in this location, where they miss 
dripping on the border plants. 

Every beginner has the heating prob- 
lem to with. I was advised to 
use electricity, which though 
costly, would be more dependable. Two 
electric heaters were installed, and on 
certain memorable nights, when the 
mercury dropped down, finally reaching 
20° F. below hear both 
heaters, from my 
boring on and on, hour after hour. At 
1.M., I crept downstairs 
and switched them off for a few mo- 
ments. When morning dawned, crisp, 
clear and bitterly cold, not a_ plant 
was lost. We lived through the electric 
bill, and I comforted myself with the 
thought that no other 
possibly be as severe as this. 


cope 
more 


zero, I could 


room just above, la- 


last, about 3 


month could 


Problem of Snow 


One serious menace was the fear of 
possible damage from sliding 
down from the above. Our 
penter solved this problem by erecting 


snow 


root car- 


three strong iron guard rails, running 


house roof, just above the 
\fter several heavy storms, 


from piles 


along the 

vreenhouse. 
| heard great thuds 
of snow, which dropped harmlessly, at 
either end of the guard, on the ground 


heavy \ 


he low. 

Che icicles, 
worry. During 
wind showered crystal ice-chips on the 
with alarm, though 
no damage was done. The dripping 
from above, however, was another mat- 
ter. When the icicles grew longer and 
heavier, I finally decided to do some 
thing about it. With a basket securely 
tied to my left each morning, 
[ would lower the upper sash on each of 
the three windows directly above the 
greenhouse and knock the icicles into 
the basket with a small hearth broom 
which I held in my right hand. 

\fter three months, it was amazing 
to see so much color in my green- 
house. There were hanging 
pure white, yellow, lavender and pink 
freesias. Large, ruffled white petunias, 
lifted from the summer garden, were 
again a mass of bloom. Gay daffodils, 
crocus, grape hyacinths, scillas and 
snow drops made it seem like spring, 
while white nicotianas and foxgloves, 
potted in the fall as young plants as 
an experiment, were tall and _ thrifty. 
Three hybrid clematis, Nelly Moser, 


were another 
when the 


however, 


one storm, 


vlass, I listened 


wrist, 


pots of 
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Elsa Spaeth and Fairy Queen had 
formed promising buds. 

Extremely vigorous were plants of 
Passiflora  alato-caerulea, while the 
broad step leading into the living-room 
was decorated with large Mount Ver- 
non pots of French or tree ivy Fatshe 
dera lizei), six feet tall, grown from 
cuttings, and large colorful geraniums. 
In the living-room, taken from the 
greenhouse for their fragrance, were 
heliotrope and daffodils. 


To illuminate my _ greenhouse at 


night, I have placed a fluorescent bar 
of light above the door. When the 
winds rage and snow piles up against 
the house, it is a thrill to look out 
from our fireside to the warmth, color 
and beauty of the flowering plants 
within our little greenhouse. 


Remember, if you have a _ green- 


house, you must make up your mind 
to spend some time in it. My problem 
is just the opposite, How can I make 
up my mind to spend time anywhere 


This flowering section shows what was accomplished in three months 























ICULTURE “Green Th 


Classified Advertising 


Rate 30 cents a word, minimum $6.00, cash with order, 10° discount for three con- 
secutive issues using same copy + Yearly Contract Rate on Request + Closing date 45 
days previous to cover date « HortTicuLTuRE, 300 Massachusetts Ave., 


umb” Department 


Mass. 


Boston. 








AFRICAN VIOLETS 


AMERICA’S FINEST AFRICAN VIOLETS. Send for free 
color catalog. FISCHER GREENHOUSE, Dept. HC5, Lin- 
wood, New Jersey 

AFRICAN VIOLET LEAVES. 15 varieties labeled or 20 
unlabeled $2.00. Double pink in each collection. List free. 
L. FREU DEN BURG, Battle Creek, Nebraska 


AFRICAN VIOLETS. Salem Joy Princess — Ru 
flowers over DuPont girl foliage. $3.00 each. Free List 
outstanding originations. OPPEN'S GREENHOUSES, 
Auburn Road, Salem, Ore gon pe 
FALL CLEARANCE: All leaves, « uttin ngs, 
make room Large addressed stan ipet 
SOLANGE SLIVKA, F ayette, Ohio 
a 
HIEMALIS } HYBRIDS now ready; w inter-floweri ng red, p 
white; $2.50 each or 3 $6.00, LOGEE'S GREENHOUSES, 
Danielson, Conn 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES — ae 





fed purple 
home 


4330 


’ plants reduce d to 
envelope for list 


YOU CAN MAKE [rom $20 to $50 a week at home. I'll share 

my profits with you. Send $1 today for valuabk prodt ict and 
pr ofit-sharit plan. VIRDANS FARMS, Box 123- 

Ph ips, New York 

en PER ‘ACRE FULL PRICE. 5-Acre Tracts. Ideal specula- 
investm Easy monthly payments. Free booklet. 


DIXIE I AND, 2325 N. W. 27th Avenue, Miami, Florida. 
~~ CACTUS AND SUCCULENTS 


PLANTERS INDOORS OR OUT. 
or 12 different cacti, rooted, named. $2.00 ppd. NAT 
CACTUS SUCK ULENT CLUB, Box 583, La Puente, Calif 


CHRISTMAS TREE GUIDE 


CHRISTMAS TREE GROWERS’ GUIDE — tells you profit 
f growing Christmas Trees on idle land. Write for free 
und complete catal FORESTS, IN¢ 


Box $-IC, Indiana, Pennsy 





15 diferent succulent 





secrets 
MUSSER 
“~ ania 


~ DAFFODILS — 


ORDER YOUR BULBS NOW FROM GEORGE HEATH, 
the oldest and most reliable grower of the best for SHOW, 
GARDEN and NATI —_ IZING. ¢ Nw those on request. 
THE DAFFODIL MART, Nuttall, | Gloucester, Va 


BETTER DAFFODILS — landscaping, 
(larze Double-nosed), Bargain Prices: Cheerfulness, 
Dawson City, Dick Wellband, Thalia, Trevithian, Twink, 
$9.25 hundred (no less than 50 this rate). Fortune, Havelock, 
Insulinde, King Alfred, Mystie (late), Orange Glory (early 
Red Guard, Rembrandt, Robin Hood (early $10.50 hun- 
dred; Brookville, Carlton, Carolina, Emerald, Gertie Miller, 
Gratia, Henry Burra (excellent later Yellow Trumpet), Levia- 
than, Kansas, Marjarde, Mrs. Backhouse, Mount Hood, Selma 
Lagerlof, Sempre Avanti, — $11.75 hundred. FINE MIX- 
rURE, — dozens excellent varieties, all types: $7.00 hundred. 
LARGE YEI LOW TRUMPET MIXTURE: $8.25 hundred. 
NATURALIZING ASSORTMENT, — 250 bulbs (50 each, 
5 splendid varieties, such as King Alfred, Krelage, Milford 
Haven, Monique, many others equally good), — my selection, 
your choice types (trumpet, large-« up, flat-cup, double, et: 
and colors (yellow, orange-cups, pena white, etc.), 
separately labeled — $18.50. BUSHELS smaller bulbs (350- 
500, mostly blooming size), pny oy : Fine Mixture, 
$16.50; Yellow Trumpet Mixture, — $17 Assortment (may 
be all one variety, two, or four, your ¢ howe ¢, as above, sepa- 
rately labeled, ‘$18.50, ALL PRICES F.O.B. Salem. (Ship- 
ping weight, bushels, 50 pounds; 100, 15 pounds). GERALD 
D. WALTZ, Route |, Box 150, Salem, Virginia. 


cutting. Quality y Bul 
Damson, 





_DAYLILIES 
DR. STOUT’S HYBRID DAYLILIES. 84 pioneer and distinct 


daylily introductions during almost forty years of scientific 
breeding and critical evaluation by Dr. A. B. Stout at the New 
York Botanical Gardens. The story, the descriptive list and 
announcements of future Stout introductions in future years 
for 25c. F ARR NI RSE RY CO., Box 4, Womelsdorf, Pa. 
DAYLILIES, ‘reds, pastels, 12 $1.75. Seed $1. AFRICAN 
VIOLETS 12/$4.50. Seed $1. List ( “Easy 


Leaves 30/$3.25. 
do's” 20¢). FFOULKES’, Dept. H 610, Bryan, Jacksonville 2, 
Florida. 





CAREFULLY SELECTED EQUIPMENT for flower arrange- 
ment and corsages at lowest prices. Free illustrated catalog. 
DOROTHY BIDDLE SERVICE, H-9, Hawthorne, New 
York. 





GERANIUMS 
237 ZONAL GERANIUMS. Finest varieties. Many novelties 


Dwarfs. Catalog 10¢. HOLMES C. MILLER, 280 West Por- 
tola Avenue, Los Altos, California. 


GLADIOLUS 
GLADIOLUS DIGGING PRICE LIST ready — get one. Also 
Red Emperor Tulips. WOODSIDE GLADIOLUS GAR- 
DENS, Webster, New York. 
GREENHOUSES 


REDWOOD. 9 x 12’ 9” Studi-built Greenhouse, everything 
complete above foundation including glass, only $225.00 deliv- 
ered! STURDI-BUILT GREENHOUSE CO., 11304 8. W. 
Boones Ferry Road, Portland, Oregon. 

















PEONIES 
AUTEN PEONIES. Plant them for highest quality and some- 


thing different. Doubles, Japs, Singles. Sensational early Hy- 
brids. Moderate prices. Special collections and discounts. Free 


List. EDW ARD AUTEN, JR., Princeville, Iinois. 








PRIMROSES 
PREPARE THE SHADIER PARTS OF YOUR GARDEN for 


the most exciting of springs. A few dollars buy dozens of trans- 
plants of Barnhaven'’s world-famous, big, hardy, perennial 
Silver-Dollar Primroses for spring, 1958, bloom. Prize winners 
United States, New Zealand, London, Canada. Hand-pol- 
linated seeds and large plants also at Bargain Listings. All 
easily grown. True pinks, blues, flames, fragrant yellows, white, 
lush Victorian colors, jewel shades on velvet, brilliant or pastel, 
blooms as large, mostly larger, than a silver doilar. Simple 
growing instructions enclosed. Send for handsomely illus- 
trated Summer-Fall Barnhaven Bargain listings. BARN- 
HAVEN, Gre sham, Oregon. 


RARE SHRUBS AND TREES 











HERBS 
EVERYTHING FOR THE HERB GARDENER — The Sea- 


son's Booklets, 75¢ each; potpourri or lavender, 50¢; seeds for 
fall planting mixed Herbs for soups, salads — 50¢. CAPRI- 
LA} ANDS HERB F ARM, Coventry, Conn. 


HOUSE PLANTS 
JUST PRINTED — OUR FIRST PRICE LIST. Geraniums, 


Begonias, Fuchsias, Herbs, Ivies, unusual and well known 
house plants. THE COUNTRY GREENHOUSE, Cook Hill 
Road, Danielson, Connecticut 

HOUSE OF RARE PLANTS: Collections: Fancy Leaf Gera- 
niums, Foliage Plants, Flowering Plants for Sunny Windows, 
Double Dark Leaf Begonias, Ivies: Six choice varieties, all 
different from any of the above groups. $2.50. Fall list ready 
MERRY GARDENS, Camden, Maine. 

IRIS 


SEND FOR OUR FALL GARDEN LIST | 
Hemerocallis, sae Baie and Perennials. 
SMALL, P. 0. Box 113 Gary , Indiana 


IRIS DAYLILIES 


et Send for price list offering many of the 
YOUNG, 800 Lincoln, T allulah, Louisiana. 


IvY 


PICTURESQ JE IVIES OTHER HOUSE PLANTS: 12 
Varieties, labeled $5.00. 4 Different Hoya (Old Fashioned Wax 
Plant) $3.00 postpaid. Send for free folder. TERRACE VIEW 
G GARDE NS, Dept. H, Greene: astle, Indiana 

LILIES 
FORMOSANUM (Hardy) bulblets, dozen $1; 100 $5; 500 


$22.50; postpaid. Large, - white, fragrant, trumpet. H. ROY 


MOSNAT, Rt. 4, Box 627, Miami 56, Florida. 














fe featu uring Iris, 


DEANETTE 





IRIS 
best varie tie 8. 5. M. 

















RARE SHRUBS AND TREES. Davidia involucrata, Photinia 
serrulata, Skimmia, Osmanthus, Sarcococca, other choice 
plants. Write for free list. WOODLAND NURSERY, Hen- 
dricks Road, Perkiomenville, R. D 1, Pennsylvania. 


SEEDS 
CHOICE HIMALAYAN FLOWER SEEDS, 8, 18, 25 kinds 


for $1.00, $2.00, $3.00. Eighteen charming orchids $18.00. 
GHOSE, Townend, Darjeeling, India. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GARDENERS, 194 Old 
Country Road, Mineola, New York (Incorporated 1911). 
Inquiries welcomed from employers seeking competent gar- 
deners. 




















TREE PEONIES 
TWO RED FERNLEAVED PEONIES $3.95. Two red, pink 


or purple tree peonies $3.95. Free list. ATHA GARDENS, 
West Liberty, Ohio 


A. P. SAUNDERS LUTEA HYBRIDS, Argosy, etc. Japanese 
l'ree Peonies. Also herbaceous hybrids in corals and salmons. 
Free catalog. SILVIA SAUNDERS, College Hill, Clinton, 
New York. 











TREE SEEDS 


SPECIAL — 400 SEEDS 
English, or American Holly 
Sow in the fall). Catalogue alone 10¢ please. 
Co. , San iabriel, Calif. 





customers choice) Japanese- 
$1.00, plus informative catalogue. 
RANSOM SEED 





TREES 
OUR REDWOOD TREES | growing 45 states — seven species, 


dwarfs, giants. Imported trees, plants — catalog 25¢. Baby 
trees for dwarfing — folder 10¢. RARE PLANT CLUB, 
Route 1, Box 155 — Mill Valley, California 














FOR SALE — CORAL LILIES, blooming size 
$1.00, 20 @ $2.00. Grower N. E. SCHMIDT, R 
Wisconsin 


3 @ We, 8 @ 
Rt. #1, Sarona, 





MAGAZINES 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINES 1888-1956. Any 
issue. Send want list. PERIODICAL SERVICE, Box 465-HC, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


MUSHROOMS 
GROW MUSHROOMS ON LOGS with our Japanese shii- 


take spawn, $3.00 postpaid. Domestic spawn plus newest 
manureless growing methods, $1.00 postpaid. Books for mush- 
room growers, hunters. Free Circular, gladly. LUXHORT, 641 
South 19th, Newark 3, New Jersey. 
MYRTLE 
MYRTLE (VINCA MINOR). Fifty nice 
$5.00 postpaid. Hundred $9.00 postpaid. CHARLES 
STOTLEMEYER, Swann's Wood, Hancock, Maryland. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 




















well rooted plants 








EVERGREENS 
EVERGREENS, AZALEAS, RHODODENDRONS iin baby 
sizes. Ornamental shrubs, trees, hollies. Send for free Fall 
Cc ‘atalog. GREEN RIDGE NURSERY, Madison 6, Ohio. 


FLOWER ARRANGEMENT SUPPLIES 


EVERYTHING FOR FLOWER COMPOSITION — bases, 
books, containers, dried materials New 32 page catalog 
(10). FLORAL ART, Highland Station, Post Office Box 394, 
H2, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
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$200 MONTHLY POSSIBLE, Sewing Babywear! Fast, easy; 
big demand! No house selling! Send stamped, addressed en- 
velope. BABYGAY, Warsaw 102, Indiana. 
ORCHIDS 

IVORY ORCHID BARK for potting all —- Used by 
amateur and professional growers. Hobby Bag , Profes- 
sional Bag — $1.85, 2 cu. ft. Bag — $3.75; two on 9 Tt. Bags 
— $7.25. WRIGHTWOOD FLORAL CO., INC., 2407 N. 
Main St., Houston 9, Texas. 








HELP WANTED 


FULL TIME GARDENER WANTED FOR WORK IN 
CHESTNUT HILL. Must be qualified to care for fruits, vege- 
tables, flowers, etc., and operate small greenhouse containing 
orchids and other tropicals. Property consists of 3 acres of 
land, mostly lawns. There is an assistant gardener and there 
are power lawn mowers and ground sprinklers on the property. 
No housing accommodations are available to live in. Top 
wages. ROBERT L. HENDERSON, One Court St., Boston. 
Richmond 2-4650. 


WANTED: GARDENER-CARETAKER, maintenance man, 
Sept. 1. Write P. O. Box 445, Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York. 


GROWING COUNTRY EPISCOPAL CHURCH requit requires 
Sexton due to imminent retirement. Permanent -— ation = 
right couple; adequate salary and housing. Write: H. M. 
Box 628, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania, vin " sit 
fie: ations. 
SUPERINTENDENT WANTED — EXPERIENCED HOR- 
TICULTURIST, familiar with propagation methods, to main- 
tain and develop the Dexter Estate, Sandwich, Massachusetts. 
Year-round position with housing and utilities furnished. 
Salary to be arranged. Apply to STANLEY BERNS, 25 Buick 
Street, Boston 15, Mass. Telephone: ALgonquin 4-8980 or 
write Stanley Berns, Shawme Farm, Dexter Estate, Sandwich, 
Mass. 














POSITION WANTED 
GARDENER-SUPERINTENDENT. Private estate. Experi- 


enced all branches horticulture. B.S. 1925. Present position 8 
years, previous one 16 years. Best of references. ARTHUR N. 
PENDLETON, Box 195, Narangasett, Rhode Island. 


HORTICULTURE 











Succeeding with Auriculas 


Continued from page 457 


they can be allowed to develop until 
By then, many will 
reach flowering size. This, I think, 

one of the most exciting experiences, 
and it is a real thrill to go each morn 
frame to see what new 


another spring. 


ing to the 
flowers have opened. 
From the beginning I 
plants for my garden and not in frames 
and pots as specimen plants for exhi- 
Living in this section 
from the growers 


have grown 


bition purposes 
of America, far away 
of the northwest, my methods have 
been different, yet the results have 
given me satisfaction and enjoyment. 

Here in southern Maine, the main 
display of bloom comes during May, 
covering almost the entire month, with 
the height around the middle. In au 
tumn, after the fall rains, and when 
plants have had an annual top dressing 
of loam and bonemeal, many flowers 
appear. Then | like to gather little 
nosegays for wearing on lapels. 

In my rock garden, the most choice 
spots are reserved for the rare, small 
plants from the mountains, including 
the tiny bulbs. In all the other places, 
the auriculas are used lavishly, and 
everywhere they complement the rest 
to make up the fabric of the attractive 
spring display. Used in this manner, a 
beauty and refinement 


picture of rare 


has been created. 


Plant Among Rocks 


I like to plant them close to rocks, 
in walls, in crevices and by the sides 
of the steps. Recently I made a wall 
and planted it thickly with the rosettes 
of auriculas, which already look natural 
and at home. The clean, bright foliage 
is attractive in itself. 

Here I have also planted the so- 
called alpine auriculas, which usually 
have many shaded flowers with white 
or gold centers. Equally present are the 
gardens or border auriculas. These 
often have “meal” on their foliage and 
flowers and a color range that is ex- 
ceptionally extensive. 

Little planted is a class known as 
except for a few self 
which have striking self colors 
and snowy white Edged kinds in 
this class are little suited to the out-of- 
doors and look out of place in the 
garden picture. Since man-made _hy- 
brids are exotic they are primarily exhi- 
bition material. 

The following description of some of 
the colors is incomplete, and one has 
to see the hues to realize their great 
diversity. There is deep marine blue, 
with snow-white center; black, with 
snowy centers; cherry red, with white 
eye and brown, ranging from dark, 
velvety shades to light buff. Others in- 


show auriculas, 
types, 
eves. 
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blue, pink, 
reds in the 


light 
rich 


and 
and 


clude lavender 
creamy white 
alpine class. 

Included also are colors that shade 
from the center out in monochromatic 
effect. In the border class there are 
unusual delicate shades of gray and 
beige, with centers dusted with meal, 
along with many other variations. In 
grouping colors, use deep shades with 
the paler sorts. 


ee 


Alpine auricula, Barnhaven Blue 


The lovely flowers of the auricula 
have been used extensively in art. They 
are the primulas used by the French 
and Flemish painters in old flower 
prints and paintings. 

Another reason it has been a pleasure 
to work among auriculas is that the 
leaves, as well as the blossoms, give of 
a delightfully illusive fragrance. Even 
the smallest seedling has it, faintly sug- 
gesting sweet-scented geraniums, but in- 
finitely more delicate. 

The wide color range in the flowers 
is hardly equalled in any plant family. 
The richness and velvety texture of 
blossoms suggests a likeness to 
pansies, but shades and subtle hues, not 
usually found in other flowers, are com- 
mon in an extensive collection of au 
riculas. It has been a wonderful ex 
perience through the years to use these 
rich and beautiful colors in the garden. 
When plants reach the size to be di 
vided and are replanted in groups and 
truly lovely effects 


some 


drifts of one color, 
can be achieved. 

For me, growing these 
from seed has been a great satisfaction. 
With patience and a little imagination 
it has been possible to bring together 
many other auriculas as companions for 
the old buff which started me off in this 
great adventure in 1926. 


primulas 


MINIATURE 


NARCISSUS 


We feature here 8 of 
the newest and finest 
Miniature Daffodils 
and Jonquil Narcissus 
at Special Karly Season 
Prices for brighter 
res spring 1958 gar 
ens 
BUI BOoc OPty M 
CONSPICUL 
Yellow Hoop Petal 
coat Daffodil. 6 
new $1.50 per 


do 
eye iL AMINEUS 
Yellow Cyecl 
trumpet 
FEBRUARY GOLD 2 saches 
Je per doz. 
FEBRUARY GOLD Star p aped yellow 
orange. 7 inches. $2.50 r doz 
MINIMUS The savings all-yellow 
daffodil 4 inches. $2.00 per doz 
MOONSHINE Creamy white 
6 inches. $2.75 per doz. 
SHOTS ILK Silky, smooth cream-white beauty 
7 im Ne $2.65 
TREVITHAN flowering 
yellow flowers per stem. $2.15 
TRIANDRUS AL BUS 
white Angel's Tears. $1.50 
SPEC IAL COLLECTION } bulbs each of above 
8 varieties (24 bulbs) $4.00 (value $4.35 


~ FREE with each order for above Collection | 
1 doz. of the RED EMPEROR Tuli; 


tinged 
trumpet 


Irindrus type 


Jonquil 2 to 3 


beautifu 


Only Top-Size and Quality Bulbs supplied 


on request Our new Catalog 
Narcissus including the above 
Hyacinths and Miscellaneous Bulbs 


BURNETT BROS. INC. 3 


Dept. C, 92 Chambers Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Phones: BAirclay 7-6138 & 7-7829 


listing 
l ulips, 








The Best in House Plants 


AFRICAN VIOLETS 


We offer you a wide selection of the best 
new varieties as well as the old favorites. 


OVER 150 VARIETIES s] ae $9 
To Choose From—Each Only 
All Plants Guaranteed to Arrive 
in Good Condition 





| SEND FOR FREE CATALOG | 


ALBERT H. BUELL 
DEPT. H-79 EASTFORD, CONNECTICUT 














You Are Invited to Join 


THE GOURD SOCIETY OF AMERICA, INC. 


300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


Membership dues: $2.00 each year 
Includes GOURD BULLETIN, Pub. 3 times a year 
Seeds 25 cents pkt., Bull. 25 cents, 35 cents 
35 cents 
Speck 


Blueprint of trellis for gourds 
Books: Gourds of S. E. Indians 


Gourd Growers of South Seas Dod ge 





Paint and Be Happy 


Learn Secrets of Oil Painting by Mail 
Exciting Home-Lessons Simplified & Illustraced 
$1.00 brings Trial Lesson, specify which Course 

Landscape Course 
Still-Life Course 
No salesmen. No contracts. No age limits 
Folder Free 
ROLAND PIERSON PRICKETT 
Pinewind Studios fillerton, New York 











CHRISTMAS TREES 


Turn wasteland into profit. a aed 
Our famous Christmas Tree 
Growers’ Guide tells you 


how. Write for free copy. 


MUSSER ronesrs. 


Indiana. Pa 





i i i a tt ime 





YOU SHOULD TRY.. 


The fascinating Japanese type of Peonies! 
These resemble the single Peonies but the 
stamens are devoid of pollen and the flowers 
last much longer both in the garden and cut 
flowers. White, cupped petals with a heart 
of gold, crimson, with self colored stamens 
tipped or crusted with yellow give a greot 
variety of combinations. 


To name a few 


Amea-no-sode bright rose pink with golden sta- 
mens at $3.00 each 
Cherm very dork 
$2.50 each 
Departing Sun brood petals of carmine red 
Stamens petal color crested yellow. When seen in 
the light of the setting sun, it fairly glows $2.50 
each 

iseni Giduyi petals of pure white surround a com- 
pact cushion of golden stamens. Lovely white and 
gold effect. $3.00 each 

King of England a rich shade of carmine, sto 
mens self color edged golden. $1.50 
Magnolia bright rose pink, center 
yellow stamens crusted with golden yellow. Taller 
growth than Ama-no-sode. $2.50 each 

White Gull o double row of white petals and a 
suchion of yellow stamens. $3.00 each 


red with center of yellow 


of chrome 


For best results plant in September for the 
next season's bloom. Our list describing 
these and many others sent on request. 


Cherry Hill Nurseries 
Established in 1832 
WEST NEWBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 


for Custom Landscaping 

At Its Best 

Write or See 

Woopsury MCDADE BARTLETT 


Landscape Consultant 


at 

BARTLETT GARDENS 
Route 22 

Essex Street 

HAMILTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Phone 531 
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HOUSE PLANT 


Rere Begonias, Fancy Geraniums, 
Stephanotis, Bougeinvillea, Strelitzia, etc. 
Illustrated catalog on request. 
PEARCE SEED CO. 
Dept. B M 


Orchids, 


oorestown, N. J. 
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Prune Your Yews C orrectly 


R. E. 


the 
ever- 


if awe ARE, without question, 
most useful and permanent 

greens in our gardens. Except for the 
few varieties that are very slow grow- 
ing, most grow quickly. In fact, they 
develop too rapidly to be allowed to go 
without pruning when used in founda- 
tion plantings or formal gardens or as 
hedges. The Japanese yew (Taxus cus- 
pidata) and Japanese upright yew (T. 
cuspidata capitata) are examples of 
rapidly growing kinds. Even the dwarf 
Japanese yew (T. cuspidata nana) does 
not remain low without some annual 
pruning. 

The size and shape of yews may be 
controlled by pruning in such a way 
so as not to destroy their natural beauty. 
Yet, all too often, we see them pruned 
or sheared in unattractive shapes and 
forms. Allowed to grow unpruned, 
yews soon become overgrown and _ too 
large for their original purpose. Al 
though it is best to cut back the long 
shoots annually with hand shears to 
prevent overgrowth and maintain natu- 
ralness, many gardeners shear so se- 
verely that the grace of their plants is 
completely destroyed. 


Prune Second Time 


When growing young yews in the 
nursery row, it is necessary to shear to 
induce them to branch at the base and 
fill out properly. If this is done early 
in the season, new growth will soon 
give the plants a natural appearance 
for the rest of the year. After this, a 
second pruning is rarely required. If 
hedges are trimmed in early July, after 
the heavy spring growth has hardened, 
they seldom require another pruning, 
except to keep them strictly formal. 

Upright yews, such as the Japanese 
upright, Hatfield and Hicks yews, usu- 
ally require rather severe pruning to 
prevent snow damage. Allowed to de- 
velop without some corrective pruning, 
they become thin and loose in growth, 
so that sleet and wet snow in winter 
may cause considerable damage. By 
pruning some of the long shoots at the 
sides and top, slightly rounding and 
narrowing the plants at the top, there 
is much less danger of winter breakage. 

To keep the type Japanese yew low, 
cut back the long terminal growths at 
the top. The spread of the plant may 
also be controlled in the same manner. 
This does not mean shearing, and re- 
member that irregularity keeps the 
plants more interesting. 

In moist, shady locations, the native 
American yew (T. canadensis) grows 
ideally. It needs annual pruning, how- 


Newell 


ever, to keep it bushy. This may be 
done, in an informal manner, in sum- 
mer, although extra long shoots can be 
removed any time. In full sun, the 
American yew does not have an at- 
tractive color, but in shade it usually 
Stays green. 

The spreading English yew (CT. 
baccata repandens ) is also excellent for 
shade or partial shade in protected 
places. Its dark green, heavy needles 
and drooping habit make it a favorite, 
but it needs an annual pruning in 
June or early July to control its spread. 

One of the best new varieties of 
yews is T. media nigra, noted for its 
dark green color and dense growth 
habit. To keep it to the desired size, 
prune back the long terminal branches 
at the beginning of the growing season. 


They Live Long 

Yews of all kinds are long lived. If 
you have plants that have become too 
large, do not be afraid to prune them 
back. It is even possible to cut them 
back severely to the desired height in 
one operation or to do it gradually, de- 
pending upon whether you are willing 
to wait a few years for the new growth 
to fill in. 

\fter pruning in early June, feed 
plants with a chemical and organic 
fertilizer, one or two handfuls per 
plant, depending upon size, and ad- 
ditional new growth will soon cover 
the bare spots. After feeding, water 
heavily and repeat at frequent intervals 
thereafter if the soil becomes dry. 
Light pruning, which not affect 
the beauty of plants, may be practiced 
at any time. 
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Men’s Garden Clubs Officers 

At the recent convention of the Men’s 
Garden Clubs of America, held in Port- 
land, Ore., Dr. R. C. Allen, Director of 
Kingwood Center, Mansfield, Ohio, was 
elected president to succeed Charles J. 
Hudson, Jr., of Atlanta, Ga. Other new 
officers include John T. Cochran, Detroit, 
Mich., Ist vice-president; Lee Fetzer, Rock- 
ford, Ill., 2nd vice-president; Evan J. 
Evans, Cleveland, Ohio, 3rd vice-president; 
George A. Spader, Morrisville, N. Y., ex- 
ecutive secretary; and Larry R. Hubbard, 
Westfield, N. J., treasurer. 

The organization’s highest award, the 
Men's Garden Club Gold Medal, was 
awarded to Jan de Graaff of the Oregon 
Bulb Farms, Gresham, Ore, for his epoch- 
making work with lilies and daffodils. Dr. 
A. H. Hermann of Denver, Colo., received 
the Johnny Appleseed Award for his out- 
standing achievements as an amateur 
gardencr. 
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JACKSON & PERKINS NEWEST CLIMBER 
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That blooms as often, as profusely 
as the finest floribunda! 
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JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 
316 Rose Lane, Newark, NEW YORK 


Each Bloom From 4” To 5” Across! 


ERE’S a brand-new yellow Climber that will actually bloom the first 
year it is planted! And what glorious blooms they are— huge golden- 


Please send me, at the proper Fall planting ume 
for my locality ROYAL GOLD Climbers 
($3.00 ea.; 3 for $7.95; 12 for $31.80). Include, 


yellow roses — each one about 5 inches across — each one with up to 45 
FREE with my order, your helpful ‘Home Gar- 


shiny petals — each one a masterpiece in itself! With the blooming’ habit 
of a Floribunda (which means that it keeps reblooming all season long) 
the flowers are carried in clusters of three to seven and also singly on 
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stems ideal for cutting. And there’s a fruity fragrance to the blooms, too. 
Grows seven feet tall — always remains neat and compact — never gets out 
of bounds. Plant it this Fall—and enjoy its thrilling beauty in your garden 
early next June and for years to come! Guaranteed to live and bloom, 
of course. (P.R.R.) $3.00 each; 3 for $7.95; 12 for $31.80 


JACKSON 2 PERKINS CO. ““*sstoprwarsae"*" 


Address 
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City Zone State 
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N THE SPRING GARDEN Of Mrs. Lawrence Churchill, tulips, peren- 
niale, flowering shrubs and trees have been arranged with skill 
and taste to create a pleasing harmony of color. Pansies, forget- 
me-nots, hardy candytuft and bleeding heart are also included. 
Among the shrubs and flowering trees that complete the picture 
are azaleas, dogwood, pieris, fothergilla and many other favorites. 





